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DULLES 
IN 


INDIA 


New DELHI 
OTH Americans and Indians ex- 
B’. far-reaching consequences 
from the recent visit to India of 
U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. It was as timely as it was 
significant. Indo-American  differ- 
ences on important foreign-policy 
matters have manifested themselves 
in a more glaring form than ever 
before; it is widely feared here that 
the Republican Administration will 
not be so liberal as its Democratic 
predecessor in respect to technical 
and other assistance to India, and 
that India’s Five-Year Plan may 
suffer on that account. 

Though George Allen has had a 
good start as the new American Am- 
bassador here, the replacement of 
Chester Bowles—who had endeared 
himself to the average Indian and 
was regarded by many Indians as 





G. S. Buarcava is a well-known ob- 
server of Indian political trends. 


BAREFOOTED SECRETARY CARRIES HIS WREATH TO SHRINE OF GANDHI 





The Secretary of State created a favorable impression 


at a time of great strain in Indo-American relations 


By G. S. Bhargava 


primarily responsible for the liberal 
dose of American aid this country 
has received in recent months—was 
initially viewed with misgivings 
here. It was felt that the Republicans 
would (with Mr. Allen as their in- 
strument) pursue a tough policy not 
only against the enemy but against 
“vacillating allies,’ and would im- 
pose severe and unacceptable terms 
on India which might result in In- 
dia’s going without American aid. 
Those who did not take such a pessi- 
mistic view were nevertheless con- 
vinced that the Republicans were 
committed by their election pledges 
to reduce the tax burden on the 
American people, and that foreign 
aid would be the first casualty of the 
new policy. 

In international affairs, India and 
America have lately found them- 
selves in opposite camps, as far as 


their attitudes to the Soviet “peace” 
offensive are concerned. Only when 
India first recognized Peking and 
America refused to do so (which 
was also the time when Prime Min- 
ister Nehru addressed personal let- 
ters to Marshal Stalin and President 
Truman suggesting big-power talks) 
were Indo-American differences on 
foreign policy so manifest and clear- 
cut as now. 

Last December, when the United 
Nations General Assembly accepted 
the Indian compromise resolution on 
Korean War prisoners and _ the 
Soviets rejected it out of hand, heap- 
ing abuse on this country, New 
Delhi and Washington were as close 
as any two governments could be. 
Even the Communists realized it, a8 
can be seen by their belligerent atti- 
tude toward India in that period. 
But the Soviet “peace” offensive has 
almost turned the tables. India and 


America are again in different 
camps, even if temporarily. 
The New Leader 
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It is entirely different when 
Anglo-American differences, even on 
as serious a scale as at present, crop 
up, because Britain, whether under 
Labor or the Tories, is irrevocably 
committed to the democracies. The 
average Englishman is, luckily, free 
of all illusions about the Commun- 
ists’ ultimate aim. In India, no such 
understanding exists. Thanks to In- 
dia’s cultural backwardness, the 
Communists are able to confuse the 
people, especially the so-called in- 
telligentsia, which prides itself upon 
its ignorance of world developments 
and readily swallows cheap Com- 
munist propaganda. 

It was at this juncture in Indo- 
American relations that Dulles vis- 
ited the Indian capital for three days. 
The political background which I 
have described above also explains 
the expectations his visit raised, not 
only among Indians, but also in 
American diplomatic circles here. 
From the Indian point of view, Dul- 
les’s report of what he has seen here 
and what he thinks of this country 
will determine the new U.S. Govern- 
ment’s aid policy vis-d-vis this coun- 
try. From the American standpoint, 
the U.S. Secretary of State will, in 
his talks with Indian leaders, be 
able to clarify the new administra- 
tion’s policies and allay the fears 
and suspicions that might be lurking 
in the background, vitiating friendly 
telations between the two countries. 

Nevertheless, facts do not warrant 
the expectation of any spectacular 
decisions. Americans who expect 
India, as a result of the Dulles visit, 
to give up her middle-of-the-road 
foreign policy for complete align- 
ment with America are asking for 
too much, as are those Indians who 
look forward to unending American 
aid in ever larger amounts in the 
wake of the Secretary of State’s re- 
port. Ultimately, both these con- 
summations may be achieved, but, 
in the immediate future, things will 
move slowly. 

But these considerations, includ- 
ing the material outcome of Dulles’s 
Visit, will have no bearing in assess- 
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ing its value. It is, on any reckoning, 
already a success. In his crisp, cau- 
tious, diplomatic language, the Sec- 
retary of State said, while leaving 
New Delhi for Karachi, that the trip 
was “well worthwhile.” 

Any appraisal of the trip must 
include mention of the hostile dem- 
onstrations the Indian Communists 
had planned and, to an extent, car- 
ried out against Dulles. According 
to even the most sympathetic esti- 
mates, these demonstrations were a 
flop. The Indian press, which gener- 


New U. S. Ambassador is George V. Allen, 
former envoy to Yugoslavia and Iran. 


ally gives undue publicity to Stalin- 
ist campaigns, was not taken in this 
time. Moreover, the average man in 
the street felt a revulsion at the Com- 
munist tactics; the traditional in- 
stinct of hospitality for which the 
Hindus, especially in the North, are 
so well known was outraged by the 
unseemly demonstrations against a 
foreign visitor. Politically conscious 
people asked whether it was an ex- 
pression of Communist lack of faith 
in Prime Minister Nehru’s capacity 
to follow an independent foreign 
policy and resist temptations and 
blandishments to the contrary. Only 
two days earlier, the leader of the 
Communist group in the Indian Par- 
liament, A. K. Gopalan, who had re- 
turned from Moscow a week before 





after a stay of many months, eulo- 
gized Nehru’s foreign policy and 
said that the Prime Minister’s ability 
to follow an independent policy was 
very much appreciated in Russia. 
The demonstrations showed that 
what was liked in Moscow was not 
the “independent policy” but occa- 
sional statements of Nehru support- 
ing the Communists. 

Back in 1932, when the Simon 
Commission, set up by the British 
Government, visited this country, 
nationalist India greeted it with the 
unanimous cry: “Go back, Simon.” 
Everywhere, the Commission mem- 
bers were confronted with black 
flags and thousands of Indians were 
beaten up, fired upon and impris- 
oned. The Communists this time 
borrowed the same slogan, but it 
proved to be a very feeble echo. The 
police were very lenient toward the 
demonstrators, who nowhere num- 
bered more than a few hundred; at 
no place was more than necessary 
force used, thus robbing the Com- 
munists of the martyrdom they 
hoped for. The failure of the Com- 
munists’ show convinced them that, 
even if they could mislead the In- 
dian people with false “peace” slo- 
gans, they could not land them im 
the Soviet war camp so easily. To 
this extent, neutral India has taught 
the Stalinists a good lesson. 

Personally also, Dulles made a 
good impression on the people he 
met. He is, no doubt, more of a 
hard-hitting politician, who does not 
mince words when the occasion de- 
mands, than a soft-spoken orator like 
Adlai Stevenson, who was here only 
a few days earlier. Stevenson capti- 
vated his listeners by his eloquence, 
precise mode of expression. charm 
and sweet reasonableness. Dulles, on 
the other hand, is practical. He does 
not attempt to be unduly reasonable; 
on the contrary, he tries to bring 
the other party round to his point of 
view. In his broadcast talk over the 
All-India Radio, he said that his visit 
to India would help “us better to 
understand the spirit of India. This 
knowledge will, in its turn, help the 
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United States to make a better for- 
eign policy.” Such sentiments will 
delight any patriotic Indian. 

Again, at a press conference. Dul- 
les underscored India’s faith in the 
democratic way of life and said he 
was convinced that this country was 
not a neutral in the conflict between 
democracy and totalitarianism. This 
was a happy statement aptly put. 

Here is an ideological problem 
which needs a little clarification. 
According to Nehru, India is neither 
neutral nor neutralist:; it merely does 
not involve itself in big-power con- 
flicts. Neutrality on the question of 
democracy versus totalitarianism is 
not prevalent in India. Even the So- 
cialists have made it clear that thev 
are with democracy in_ its fight 
against totalitarianism. though they 
do not consider any of the present 
Western democracies as perfect de- 
mocracies. Nehru, however. does not 
accept this view. His denunciation 
and rejection of totalitarianism are 
equally unequivocal and complete— 
in fact. the Indian Constitution and 
the Five-Year Plan underline this 
fact—but he has not, like the Social- 
ists, qualified his support for the 
democracies. 

There is another point on which 
Nehru and Dulles seem to concur 
fully: the desirability, if not the 
necessity, of regional defense ar- 
rangements. Nehru had earlier ex- 
pressed grave misgivings about the 


consequences of Pakistani adher- 
ence to a Middle East defense or- 
ganization. Later, he also favored the 
formation of a Third Area of free 
and neutral nations, though without 
specifying the possible members of 
such a bloc. The Burmese Defense 
Minister and strong man of his 
country’s dominant Socialist party. 
U Ba Swe, addressing a May Day 
rally in Rangoon, seemed to fill the 
gaps in Nehru’s statement. He sug- 
gested a defense arrangement among 
India, Burma and Indonesia. an 
idea which first found expression at 
the Asian Socialist Conference held 
at Rangoon early this year. It is. 
however, not known how far such an 
arrangement will be workable with- 
out Pakistan’s participation, assum- 
ing that the Indian Prime Minister 
also favors it. 

On the other hand, after the re- 
cent political changes in Pakistan. 
its new Prime Minister, Mohammed 
Ali, has reversed that country’s ear- 
lier policy of hostility toward India 
and has even suggested a joint de- 
fense system for the two countries. 
Such an arrangement, which will be 
more feasible than an India-Burma- 
Indonesia axis. has obvious advan- 
tages for both countries and will 
result in a reduction of their de- 
fense expenditures. Nehru is not op- 
posed to the idea, though he feels 
that without a_ settlement of out- 
standing India-Pakistan disputes, 





including Kashmir, such an arrange. 
ment will not be possible. In this 
connection, it is a happy augury that 
the two Prime Ministers will be 
meeting shortly for discussions on 
an agreed agenda, with Kashmir at 
the top of the list. 

Dulles and Nehru have reportedly 
come to an agreement according to 
which India would not object to 
Pakistan’s joining a Middle East de- 
fense organization after the two 
countries have ironed out their dif 
ferences and come to an understand- 
ing on common defense problems. 
In other words, not only will the 
defense organization have smooth 
passage in this part of the hemi- 
sphere. but a new regional defense 
arrangement, though on a_ minor 
scale, will also materialize soon. This 
will be the most significant direct 
result of Dulles’s visit. 

There is also another aspect to 
this question. Nehru, though he is 
favorably inclined to the Soviet 
peace feelers and is for immediate 
Big Four talks, does not underrate 
the necessity of building up the de- 
fenses of the free countries. Nor does 
he think we should go slow with 
them. There is thus a greater unani- 
mity of opinion between India and 
America on a variety of issues than 
is generally realized, and Dulles’s 
visit has helped to highlight this 
unanimity on fundamental  objec- 
tives. 





DON’T SHOOT BOSSIE 


Vending Machine Dispenses Milk in Paper Container and then 


Wakes Change.—Newspaper headline. 


A gain indeed immense is 


This gadget new and strange 


That cleverly dispenses 


Not only milk but change. 


But let us keep our senses, 
For as, at least, of now 
The dingus much dispenses 


But not, friends, with the cow. 


headline. 


SENTENCE 


Argentina Jails 78 to Stop Anti-Perén Rumors.—Newspapet 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cell, 

When anyone has rumors that 
He simply has to tell. 


You cannot lock a question up, 
You cannot jail a doubt, 
So long as there’s a moving tongue 


Or open ear about. 


— Richard Armour 
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THE HOME FRONT 







BOHN 


ESTERDAY I met the man from 
Maine. His name is Harry — 
and, as I was standing on the station 
platform at Wilmington, he hailed 
me with a wide and friendly grin. 
From Wilmington to Philadelphia, 
we talked of fishermen and farmers. 
of lakes and beaches, of fish and 
lobsters. And then Harry imparted 
some astonishing news: The city of 
Bangor now has a television station. 
Last week, Harry had been in a 
little town away up in the woods. 
A dealer was selling a television set 
to a farmer and his wife. When a 
broadcast was turned on, the couple 
stood there transfixed, with eyes and 
mouth wide open. “By God,” the 
man exclaimed, “it’s as good as any 
show. How much is the darned 
thing?” And he bought it without 
any sales talk. The dealer, some- 
what flustered by these unorthodox 
proceedings, hurriedly produced the 
usual printed agreement and asked: 
“How much can you pay a month?” 
“We'll pay nothin’ a month,” ex- 
claimed the farmer. And from a fat 
roll he peeled enough bills to finish 
the negotiations. “But now,” sug- 
gested the merchant, “you will want 
a suitable table on which to operate 
this fine machine.” “Suitable table 
nothin’,” put in the farmer, “we'll 
put it on the kitchen table. That’s 
where we live and there we can see 
this show whenever we feel like it.” 
Harry and I have known a lot of 
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By William E. Bohn 


Television 
Comes to Maine 


these “Mainiacs,” and we are fond 
of every one of their tough and de- 
liberate quirks. So I especially en- 
joyed this tale of the introduction 
of television to the folks down East. 
Harry told me about an enlightening 
experience of Boston and New York 
business concerns which extend their 
operations to Maine. Banks, insur- 
ance companies, wholesale grocery 
and hardware firms often send up 
well-trained sales managers from the 
big cities. Invariably, these high- 
pressure boys are called back after 
a few weeks or months. The folks up 
there don’t want to be hurried into 
any decisions. They want to think 
things over and make up their own 
minds. 

These remarks led me to formu- 
late a thought which has been float- 
ing inchoately in my mind for years. 
In Maine, you have in close juxtapo- 
sition two of the most attractive 
groups in our They 
carry on what the economists call 
the extractive industries: farming 
and fishing. Some of my friends talk 
about the good books which they 
would like to have with them on 
their desert islands. For my part, I 
would like to have a couple of farm- 
ers or fisherfolk to talk with. They 
are the men who have things in 
their minds. And they don’t talk so 
fast that you are left breathless try- 
ing to keep up. 

The farmer is out in his fields all 
day. He goes for hours without say- 
ing a word to anyone. He sees the 
sun go from horizon to horizon. He 
sees the shadows slowly shift. He 
hears the birds and watches the wild 
animals attending to their affairs. 


population. 


And he thinks about everything 
under the sun. At night, he sits with 
his family or, perhaps, with a neigh- 
bor or two. In the summertime, they 
will rock and swing on the porch. 
In winter, they will encircle the stove 
in the living-room or kitchen. Their 
words will come slowly. Yet city 
folks would be surprised at what they 
know about history and how keen 
are their judgments on politics. 

The man who harvests the sea has 
an experience which is_ basically 
similar. All day, he may be abso- 
lutely alone on the water tending his 
nets or looking after his lobster-pots. 
Or he may be operating a motorboat 
with one or two companions. Like 
the farmer. he must depend on his 
own judgment and do his job ac- 
cording to his own lights. And he. 
too, when he gets home at night, 
is not inclined to be garrulous. But 
the words, when they finally come, 
are often worth listening to. They 
may contain a touch of the primi- 
tive. They may suggest elements in- 
herited from a long-gone past. But 
they are the man’s own. They were 
not picked up from the funnies or 
from a radio comedian. 

When summer visitors to Maine 
speak of the hardy and humorous, 
tough and deliberate tendencies of 
the so-called “natives,” they have in 
mind the qualities which have been 
developed both on the land and on 
the water. In this down-East state, 
the two great groups of wealth-ex- 
tractors live in close connection. In 
some cases. the same man may be 
farmer and fisher. So their common 
qualities have been more powerfully 
inbred along the Maine coast than 
anywhere else. 

At Philadelphia, I said goodbye to 
Harry. As I went rolling on toward 
New York. my mind kept wandering 
from the stories I was reading in 
the Times. Thoughts of that farmer 
and his television set, visions of those 
antennae projecting from the solid 
old houses of Maine kept intruding 
themselves. Things will soon be dif- 
ferent—whether better or worse, who 
knows? 








By Bahi Ladgham 


ee RECENT elections of rural 
and municipal assemblies in 
Tunisia have been hailed in some 
quarters as a major step toward solu- 
tion of the crisis in France’s Tuni- 
sian protectorate. The essence of 
democracy, however, 
democratic institutions, not in the 
exercise of the 
Judging by the violent incidents 
which accompanied the recent vote, 
the Tunisians do not feel that these 
institutions have been created. It is 
clearer than ever that the French 
regime in Tunisia, based on one- 
sided treaties signed over 70 years 
ago, is incompatible with the spirit 
of our age and with the free develop- 
ment of the Tunisian people. 

Well before the First World War. 
Tunisian nationalists had demanded 
structural reforms which would pro- 
gressively enable Tunisia to take her 
place in the comity of nations. 
Since that time, the conflict between 
Tunisian nationalism and French 
colonialism has led to repeated out- 
breaks, followed by severe reprisals. 
The French have approached the 
Tunisian problem solely from an 


consists in 


mere franchise. 





Bahi Ladgham, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Tunis- 
ian Neo-Destour party, was im- 
prisoned by the French from 1938 
to 1944, An adviser to the Tunis- 
ian delegation in the Paris negotia- 
tions of 1950-51, he has served 


since as an unofficial UN observer. 











TUNISIAN DEMONSTRATIONS FOR INDEPENDENCE HAVE BROUGHT ... 


The Trut 


The recent local elections staged by the French 


economic point of view. As long as 
Tunisia could provide land for 
French colonists, mining concessions 
for French companies and jobs for 
French officials, the aspirations of 
its people counted for little. The 
minor reforms of the existing repre- 
sentative assemblies carried out since 
1922 have failed utterly to win the 
people’s confidence. 

After World War II, in which 
Tunisia underwent German-Italian 
occupation and suffered considerable 
destruction, more than half a billion 
human beings in various parts of 
the world won their freedom from 
colonial domination. In Tunisia, 
however, the French regime refused 
to modify its policy; since V-E Day, 
it has followed a policy of temporary 
expedients. 

In July 1950, Paris was forced by 
the pressure of events to pledge sub- 
stantial reforms which would ulti- 
mately lead to Tunisian independ- 


ence. A few weeks later, however, the 
French residents in the protectorate 
prevailed on the Government to re- 
turn to its earlier policy of preparing 
Tunisia for “internal autonomy.” 
On August 17, 1950, French For. 
eign Minister Robert Schuman initi- 
ated negotiations with a Tunisian 
cabinet appointed by the Bey of 
Tunis and headed by Mohammed 
Chenik, a moderate; Salah Ben 
Youssef, Secretary-General of the 
Neo-Destour (Nationalist party) , pat 
ticipated in the talks. 

These negotiations collapsed on 
December 15, 1951, when it became 
apparent that there was fundamental 
disagreement over the meaning of 
“autonomy.” The Tunisians insisted 
on formation of an all-Tunisian cab- 
inet responsible to a Tunisian n4& 
tional assembly chosen by universal 
suffrage, with French economic, cul- 
tural and strategic interests protected 
by special agreements. The French 
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... FRENCH TERROR AGAINST NATIONALISTS BOTH GREAT AND SMALL 


About Tunisia 


were conducted in an atmosphere of intimidation 


demanded continued French repre- 
sentation in the Tunisian Council of 
Ministers and in the eventual na- 
tional assembly and local bodies, as 
well as dissolution of the Grand 
Council, a consultative budgetary 
unit composed equally of French 
and Tunisians. 

After the breakdown in negotia- 
tions, the Tunisian Government, on 
January 13, 1952, appealed to the 
UN Security Council to take steps 
to secure a peaceful solution of the 
dispute. The appeal fell on deaf ears. 
However, the outbreak of disturb- 
ances following the arrest of Neo- 
Destour leaders, including President 
Habib Bourguiba, and members of 
the Chenik Government led the Arab- 
Asian bloc to bring the matter before 
the Security Council in April. This, 
too, had no effect, but, on December 
19, 1952, the Assembly passed a reso- 
lution urging both parties to “re- 
frain from any acts or measures 
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likely to aggravate the present ten- 
sion” and “continue negotiations... 
with a view to bringing about self- 
government for Tunisians in the 
light... of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

What has happened since the UN 
resolution was adopted? The very 
next day, the French Government 
presented for the Bey’s signature a 
“reform plan” reorganizing the 
rural and municipal assemblies. The 
new plan came at a time that was 
hardly propitious for calm discus- 
sion: Martial law was in force, Na- 
tionalist newspapers were being sup- 
pressed and Nationalist leaders ar- 
rested, and a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Bey’s Consultative Com- 
mittee had been arrested or intimi- 
dated. Moreover, Farhat Hached, 
General Secretary of the Tunisian 
Federation of Labor, had just 
been assassinated—reputedly by the 
French terrorist group, La Main 


Rouge. The Bey, completely isolated, 
had no choice but to “accept” the 
French proposal. 

Obviously, a program 
under such conditions can have no 
validity. Moreover, the “reforms” 
add nothing to the powers of the 
assemblies or to Tunisian representa- 
tion in them. The new rural bodies, 
like the old, are elected by a neg- 
ligible minority of the population: 
officials, bearers of honorary titles 
and registered taxpayers. Further- 
more, both voters and candidates 
must be approved by French con- 
tréleurs civils. The Commission on 
Electoral Disputes, which is domin- 
ated by the French administration, 
can disqualify an elected candidate 
for no more than “lack of good 
will.” In the recent elections, French 
officials played a very active role. 

The powers of the rural assem- 
blies remain confined to voting taxes 
proposed by the kaids (local Tuni- 
sian officials). In fact, the December 
20 “reform” does not even make 
their decisions binding on the ad- 
ministration; final say is left to the 
Finance Department, which is di- 
rected by a high French official. 
Moreover, the assemblies meet in the 
presence of a French civil adminis- 
trator, who “orients” the discussion 
as he sees fit. 

In the municipal assemblies, under 
the “reforms,” French residents are 
given the right of participation— 
something which the Tunisians had 
fought bitterly in the earlier nego- 
tiations lest it set a precedent for 


imposed 
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TUNISIA  cosnsem 
French membership in a later Tuni- 
sian national assembly. Of 64 assem- 
blies, only twelve are composed ex- 
clusively of Tunisians: in all impor- 
tant towns, they are evenly divided 
between French and Tunisians. More- 
over, the Tunisian president of each 
municipal council must delegate his 
executive powers to a French vice 
president, who in effect controls the 
municipal administration. 

As the Tunisian Government de- 
clared in a letter addressed to For- 
eign Minister Schuman on January 
9. 1952. “democracy depends in the 
first place on undivided sovereignty.” 
Yet French nationals in Tunisia have 
now obtained political rights without 
being obliged to renounce either 
their nationality or their representa- 
tion in the French parliament. On 
March 19 of this year, the Tunisian 
Government protested unanimously 
against the forthcoming elections. 
pointing out that the French “re- 
forms” had been rejected by repre- 
sentatives of the Tunisian people and 
that the vote would be held “under 
an intensified state of siege and rein- 
forced censorship.” 

Nevertheless, the French went 
ahead with their elections—presum- 
ably as a demonstration to the 
world of their effort to “democratize” 
Tunisia. To enable the police to 
maintain order, the elections were 
staggered from April 13 to 23 for 
the rural assemblies and from May 2 
to 10 for the municipal. The Tuni- 
sian Government leaders. most of 
them signatories of the March 19 
protest, were arrested and interned. 
On April 16, the Bey denounced the 


repression in the following terms: 


“Acts of pressure have been 
brought to bear on the electorate 
by certain local authorities and 
arrests have been made in numer- 
ous parts of the country on the 
eve or the day of the elections. 
When we sealed the decrees or- 
ganizing the elections . . . . we 
thought that the Government 
would relax the rigors of martial 
law during the electoral period in 
order to permit public meetings, 
exchanges of ideas and free ex- 


pression of the suffrage. Now it 
appears . . . that no such course 
has been pursued.” 


The repressive measures taken by 
the French inevitably led to explo- 
sive incidents, and several candidates 
campaigning in support of the “re- 
forms” were assassinated by irre- 
sponsible elements. It is still too 
early to determine what part deliber- 
ate French provocation may have 
played in these acts of violence. How- 
ever, final judgment on responsibil- 
ity must be held up in view of the 
methods known to be used by the 
French in extorting “confessions,” as 
corroborated by the International 
Commission Against Concentration 
Camps. 

At all events, there is no question 
that the slaying of Chadly Kasstali. 
publisher of a pro-French newspaper. 
has served as a pretext for intensi- 
fied repression. and the inquiry now 
under way has already led to several 
hundred arrests. The police are now 
apparently aiming their investiga- 
tion at the Bey’s personal retinue. as 
well as his eldest daughter, Princess 
Zakia. and his son. Prince Chadly. 
in a despicable attempt to blackmail 
the ruler. During the elections, some 
60 Tunisian nationalists were sen- 
tenced by military tribunals, four of 
them to death and the rest to terms 
at hard labor. Twenty-five others 
have been condemned to death in 
recent months. and some 2,000 are 
awaiting trial or have already been 
convicted and await sentence. 

The recent acts of violence cannot 
be dissociated from the events which 
brought them about. The French 
authorities, with a long record of 
coercion behind them, lost the last 
vestige of respect in the eyes of the 
Tunisian people when they arrested 
the Tunisian Cabinet and appointed 
pro-French successors. Moreover. 
French justice cannot call itself im- 
partial as long as the outrages of 
La Main Rouge—and, above all, the 
assassination of Farhat Hached—re- 
main unpunished. As matters now 
stand, the present chain reaction of 
violence seems bound to continue. 


STILL IN PRISON 


BOURGUIBA: 


Instead of negotiating with the 
real representatives of the Tunisian 
people, the French Resident-General. 
Jean Marie de Hauteclocque. chose 
to eliminate them in the hope of 
thereby silencing Tunisia’s legitimate 
aspirations. The strong-arm policy 
has been a total failure, however. 
even if one takes at face value the 
padded figures released after the 
elections. The municipal-assembly 
vote, in particular, was an_ utter 
débacle from the French point of 
view. There was a complete boycott 
in fifteen of the most heavily popu- 
lated cities. and in Tunis, with 250, 
000 Tunisian residents, only one 
candidate succeeded in obtaining as 
many as 50 votes. 

Perhaps the most heartrending as 
pect of the present crisis, for the 
Tunisian people, is the apathy dis 
played by the democratic world. The 
free nations seem capable of acting 
only when a fire is already blazing. 
as in Korea, but make no attempt at 
fire prevention elsewhere. Whether 
their present policy on Tunisia 8 
motivated by the desire to maintain 
NATO solidarity in Europe or by 
sympathy for France’s current diff- 
culties in Southeast Asia, it is a mis- 
taken and dangerous policy. Is it in 
the interest of the Western world 
to stand by idly while the French in 
Tunisia, by systematically wiping out 
the forces of democratic nationalism. 
create fertile soil for extremism and 
Communism? 
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Comes of Age 


A Spanish historian weighs the problems 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


a WALKING along one of the 
old streets of Oxford, in that old- 
world atmosphere which oozes from 
the stones of its venerable colleges. 
Two men were walking behind me. 
Their voices were a joy to hear. 
Centuries of refinement and culture 
—thought I, as I heard the music 
without listening to the conversation 
—had gone into the mellowing of 
those two voices, the modulation of 
their undertones. the — intellectual 
courtesy, aptness and grace of ex- 
pression. “That,” I mused, looking 
at the old stone of the college facade. 
“that explains this”——and I listened 
again, 

I began to imagine them and to 
try to build them up from their 
Voices, as Cuvier had built up the 
fossil animal out of a leg-bone. The 
one with the thicker 
sure to be tall, lanky. flaxen-haired 
and blue-eyed; the other, with a 
higher-pitched voice, was almost 
certainly stocky, short-necked and 
high-chested, and probably had that 


voice was 
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rich auburn hair one often meets 
with in Scotland. I was still paint- 
ing their portraits on the canvas of 
my mind when they passed me. They 
were Negroes. 

Great Britain has been swift in 
correcting her past indifference to 
the education of the blacks. Colored 
men from the West Indies and the 
African colonies are now a familiar 
sight in all her universities. The 
President of the Oxford Union, a 
while ago, was a West Indian Negro. 
The number of Africans who are 
graduated every year from British 
universities is high and is increasing. 
This trend is one of the major factors 
in the evolution of Africa. 

The second half of the twentieth 
century may well go down in history 
as the epoch of the Negro’s coming 
of age; that is to say, the period 
when the Negroes, till then mere ob- 
jects of history, begin to count as 
subjects of history as well. No one 
should entertain the slightest doubt 
as to their capacity. If there is one 


thing about which chroniclers of 
African and American affairs are 
agreed, it is the admirable qualities 
of the Negro. Intelligent, quick to 
learn, active, cheerful, charitable 
and helpful toward each other and 
toward strangers, the Negroes are 
sure to make their mark in history 
as soon as they emerge from the 
magic-animist ‘stage into a more 
rational (not necessarily rationalist) 
form of life. 

This process has begun. But will 
it be allowed to develop in the free- 
dom of nature, as an evolution ruled 
by its own inner laws? It looks as if 
events and circumstances outside 
their own inherent life will go on 
making of the Negroes a family of 
men used by other human families 
for their own purposes. Our own 
white branch of mankind has been 
more at fault here than any other. 

The horrors of slavery, from the 
traffic in slaves to their use as mere 
agricultural animals or instruments, 
is now fortunately a thing of the 
past. In a number of cases, immense 
strides have been made to improve 
the lot of the Negroes ruled by the 
whites, and even to hand back to 
them the government of their own 
affairs. But, in the evolution that 
Africa is undergoing, many a thorny 
problem is raised, not merely by 
forces external and even indifferent 
to the welfare of the Negroes them- 
selves. but also by those very forces 
which are endeavoring to help them 
toward self-government and _free- 
dom. 

The more obvious of these prob- 
lems, and that which attracts most 
of the attention, is the danger of 
Communist conversion. Sensational 
cases, such as that of the American 
Negro singer Paul Robeson, lend 
color and plausibility to this fear. 
But the possibility of a Communist 
Africa would appear to be subordin- 
ate to at least two other sets of facts: 
One is the course of the general 
struggle between Moscow and the 
free world; the other is the greater 
or lesser success of the white powers 
in handling the situation in Africa 
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on its own merits and quite apart 
from the Communist danger. If 
Western ideas prevail in Europe, and 
if, in particular, the Eastern Euro- 
peans are freed from their enthral- 
ment to Moscow, the danger of Com- 
munism in Africa will diminish 
enormously. If the process of organ- 
izing self-government and freedom 
in Africa is thwarted by ill will, in- 
competence or both, the menace of 
Communism will become very great. 

We are thus thrown back on the 
evolution toward self-government it- 
self, which is encountering a number 
of considerable obstacles. One of 
them is the feeling, which is bound 
to increase, that the whites take too 
much land and wealth for their serv- 
ices to the Africans. A fair revision 
of the land problem so as to return 
as much land as possible to the na- 
tives, and a general policy that will 
enhance the prestige of the whites as 
organizers and civilizers, rather than 
as businessmen, would appear to be 
indispensable. 

But here another obstacle will 
emerge: lack of men. Despite the 
effort being made by all the Euro- 
pean nations with African responsi- 
bilities, it is doubtful whether 
Africa has had the time to develop 
enough competent men to take 
charge of public affairs. Whether in 
the field of politics, economics, cul- 
ture or health, the Africans will have 
to show patience and the Europeans 
to prove by their deeds that they are 
sincere in their intention to hand 
over power to the Africans pari 
passu with the latter’s growth. 

There are signs that some Euro- 
pean nations might err in Africa 
through an excess of good intentions. 
Doubts may be expressed, for in- 
stance, over the wisdom of organiz- 
ing Negro states along Western par- 
liamentary lines, a process already 
under way in several British Crown 
colonies. A system of government 
cannot be transferred from one part 
of the British Empire to another 
without serious risks of failure. An 
African Negro wearing a wig like 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 


mons symbolizes the well-meaning 
but artificial, indeed slightly ridicu- 
lous, aspect of this scheme. 

A true democratic approach to 
the problem would have been the de- 
velopment of existing Negro institu- 
tions from the village to the nation, 
with the forms filled in and shaped 
by the Africans themselves. This is 
no new idea in the British Empire, 
where the colonial service under- 
stands the importance of being 
guided by good anthropologists; but 
it may be that shallow political con- 
siderations stand in the way of the 





there is also the urgency of sudden 
situations which must be met. 
Such is the background to the 
problems that beset the nations en. 
gaged in Africa, particularly Great 
Britain. The situation in Kenya, the 
problem of federation in Rhodesia, 
the tension in the Union of South 
Africa—these are three aspects of 
one and the same historical trend. 
The Negro is coming of age. How 
is he to be received by his “elders” 
in the house? Before they answer, 
the “elders” must bear in mind that 
the newcomer is vigorous and cap- 


more reasonable solutions. Then 


able of attaining a great future. 








U.S. Labor Chiefs Condemn 


Communist ‘Peace’ Offensive 


Leaders of the AFL, CIO and United Mine Workers last week condemned 
the Soviet “peace” offensive as a “continuing threat to world peace.” The 
trade-union chiefs, including AFL President George Meany and CIO Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, issued their statement as they prepared to attend the 
Third World Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, opening in Stockholm on July 4. The text of their statement: 


American labor looks forward with eagerness to participation in the 
Third World Congress of the ICFTU. We are anxious, even more than 
ever before, to work closely with our fellow trade unionists in the ICFTU, 
because, unitedly, we may come nearer to solving the vast problems 
which confront the free world today. 

We are concerned at the continuing threat to world peace resulting 
from the tactical Soviet “peace” offensive. We are concerned at the perils 
to free trade unionism inherent in Soviet totalitarianism, a threat in no 
way diminished by Stalin’s death or papier maché Soviet peace doves or 
Communist “united front” appeals. The dangers of Peronism and mili- 
tary authoritarianism make us more fearful for the future of free trade 
unionism in some parts of Central and South America. We are distressed 
at the stubborn colonialist policies still pursued by several democratic 
countries to the detriment of free trade unionism. We want to see im- 
provement in the wages and living standards among workers in other 
countries where trade unionism is in its primary stages. 

The Third World Congress must necessarily grapple with these and 
other issues confronting international labor and emerge with a program 
which will satisfy the hopes of the many millions of workers for whom 
the ICFTU speaks. To this end, American labor, represented by the AFL, 
CIO and United Mine Workers, offers its support and cooperation. We 
seek the liberation of workers everywhere, whether from totalitarian 
slavery—Communist, Fascist, Nazi, Falangist, Peronist—or colonial ex- 
ploitation, whether from economic crisis or political reaction. The cause 
of free trade unionism is, indeed, the cause of freedom. 
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By Adolph Held 


The Restitution Agreement 


How Germany came to pay almost a billion dollars to compensate victims of Nazism 


Wi in 1933, Hitlerism over- 
ran Germany, American labor 
echoed the sentiments of millions of 
trade unionists everywhere: “This 
crime against humanity shall not go 
unpunished. There will have to be 
restitution for the destruction of 
homes, businesses and cultural in- 
stitutions, for the burning of books, 
for the despoliation of life itself.” 

By March 18, 1953, that prophecy 
had been fulfilled. On that day, the 
West German Bundestag ratified an 
historic treaty between the State of 
Israel, the German Federal Repub- 
lic and the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany. 
The treaty’s ratification was made 
possible by free German labor, whose 
political representatives in the Bund- 
estag supplied the necessary votes. 
While the Government parties could 
muster only 106 votes in favor of the 
treaty, the Social Democrats con- 
tributed an overwhelming 125. 
Thirteen Communist deputies voted 
against, as did 21 from the Christ- 
ian Democratic, Free Democratic and 
German parties; 86 abstained. 

The treaty was based upon an 
agreement signed in Luxembourg on 
September 10, 1952 by the repre- 
sentatives of Israel, West Germany 
and the Conference on Jewish Mater- 
ial Claims. It calls for payment by 
West Germany of $107 million to 
aid victims of Nazism residing out- 
side Israel and $715 million directly 
to Israel for the resettlement of these 
Victims in the new state. 

The treaty can in no way be con- 
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sidered absolution for the unspeak- 
able crimes committed against the 
Jewish people by the Nazi regime. 
Settlement of material claims can 
hardly cancel out the monstrous fact 
that millions of Jews—and non-Jews 
—were cremated by the Nazis. 

West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer had told the Bundestag on 
September 27, 1951 that his country 
would meet its financial and moral 
obligations to the Jews, and urged 
that a conference be called to adjudi- 
cate the “financial aspects of the res- 
titution problem in order thus to 
pave the way toward clearing a 
psychological atmosphere blackened 
by untold suffering.” 

Israel and world Jewry, reacting 
with caution, appointed representa- 
tives to work out a series of specific 
demands. These included $600 mil- 
lion in individual claims, $1.5 billion 
in Israeli claims (including $500 
million against. East Germany), and 
$500 million in heirless-property de- 
mands. 

The first matter to receive full at- 
tention by Bonn’s delegates at a sub- 
sequent meeting with Jewish and 
Israeli representatives was the $600 
million in individual claims. Bonn 
agreed that any persons who had lost 
property in Austria, Danzig or 
Memel during the Nazi invasion, or 
who had been inmates of concentra- 
tion camps, deprived of a living or 
prevented from completing their edu- 
cation, could seek compensation from 
the Federal Republic (but not the 
Lander, or provinces). 

The Germans next proposed that 
Israel accept $714 million as Bonn’s 
estimate of the cost of settling refu- 
gees in Israel, as against the latter’s 
estimate of $1 billion. They also said 





GERMANY PAID FOR HITLER'S ACTS 


that any settlement must be based 
upon a solution of Germany’s debts 
to the Allies. Bonn, in other words, 
wished to treat Israeli and Jewish 
claims as commercial debts. This 
view was rejected on the ground that 
simple justice was the only criterion 
by which the claims could be assessed. 

Last June 23, after numerous stale- 
mates, negotiations got off to a satis- 
factory start, thanks chiefly to the 
pressure put on Bonn by the Ger- 
man Social Democrats and the Ger- 
man and European labor movements. 
At subsequent meetings held on the 
Continent, West Germany made a 
final offer, and the Israeli and Jewish 
representatives accepted. So 
although nothing can compensate the 
dead and the dispersed for what they 
have suffered, some justice has been 
done for crimes committed. Perhaps 
the fraternalism demonstrated by 
European labor on this issue will, in 
the future, mark all relationships be- 
tween human beings. 


now, 
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VIENNA 

USTRIAN STATESMEN and the 
vedere of all Austrian po. 
litical parties are protesting vigor. 
ously against the use of their coun. 


try, and especially of Vienna, as a 
battleground of the intelligence serv. 
ices of the four Occupying Powers, 


Although the protests are aimed 
primarily at the Russian and Ameri. 
can secret services, none of the four 


is exempted from criticism. The 

BATTLEG ROU N D burden of the protests is that the 
Viennese are being more and more 

corrupted by the easy money of- 

fered by the foreign secret services 

for all kinds of unsavory jobs such 

FOR SPI ES as stealing or photographing docu- 
ments, listing names and car num- 

bers of intelligence officers, commit- 

ting acts of sabotage, and bribing 

Austrians doing secret jobs for one 

By G. E. R. Gedye power to betray it to another power. 

At intervals over a number of 

years, Cabinet ministers have urged 

the Austrian population to have 

nothing to do with the four “spy 





Four-power occupation makes picturesque Vienna ideal headquar- 
ters for espionage: above, Town Hall; at right, amusement park. 
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rngs” of the Occupying Powers. 
Two weeks ago, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, Julius Raab, gave figures for 
Austrians known to be detained in 
Russian prisons. Apart from 981 
prisoners of war—some of whom are 
Nazi war criminals and have doubt- 
less earned all and more than they 
get, and others guilty merely of dis- 
ciplinary offenses against the severe 
POW regulations—there are no fewer 
than 940 Austrians (including 81 
women) admitted by Moscow to be 
held as prisoners in the U.S.S.R. 

This figure came as a shock to the 
average Austrian, who is well aware 
that a high percentage of the prison- 
ers must have been kidnaped, that 
none of them had had a public trial 
with the usual safeguards for the 
defense of an accused person, and 
that some have been neither tried 
nor sentenced. Everyone knows that 
most of these unfortunate persons 
were suspected by the Russians of 
working against them for the intelli- 
gence services of one of the three 
Western powers — usually for the 
Americans. The latter, the Chancel- 
lor added, themselves have 17 Aus- 
trians serving long sentences in 
Landsberg prison in Germany (most- 
ly on suspicion of being Russian 
agents), and the French have one 
Austrian in prison outside Austria. 
The British hold none. 

The immediate occasion for the 
Austrian outcry against the Russian 
and American intelligence services 
was last week’s trial, by an Ameri- 
can military court (sitting in part of 
the Austrian law courts), of an Aus- 
trian named Albert Horwitz. Horwitz 
was accused of having tried to 
suborn another Austrian employe of 
the American Counter Intelligence 
Corps to betray military secrets to 
the Russians. Nowadays, all agencies 
which try to penetrate the security 
screen of other powers label them- 
selves as “defensive” security or- 
ganizations against foreign espion- 
age. It is a polite formula which 
certainly does not deceive the op- 
ponent. Soviet propaganda has made 
itself ridiculous by attacking the 
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CIC as filled with assassins, sabo- 
teurs and spies. But that it is as 
purely defensive as its title would 
imply is improbable. 

The story of Horwitz, as revealed 
to the American military court, is an 
unsavory one. The U. S. authorities 
probably wished to demonstrate to 
the Austrians the difference between 
democratic and totalitarian methods 
in dealing with suspected spies. The 
doors of the courtroom were open to 
the public, the names of the Ameri- 
can prosecutor and judge were well 
publicized, and the accused had an 
Austrian lawyer to defend him. It is 
worthwhile going further into this 
sordid case because of the shock it 
has given the Austrian public. 

Horwitz had himself once been 
employed by the CIC. In 1951, he 
lost his job with it, and eventually 
obtained temporary employment as a 
civilian chauffeur. When he lost this, 
too, he registered as unemployed with 
the Austrian labor exchange. Russian 
intelligence must have had him under 
observation for a long time. On 
leaving the labor exchange one day 
last March, Horwitz was lured into a 
car, taken to the Russian Kommanda- 
tura, and savagely beaten until he 
agreed to do the job for which he 
was later tried—to trick into the 
hands of the Russians an Austrian 
CIC worker named Gezek. 

Horwitz’s description of his brutal 
treatment by the Russians told the 
Viennese nothing they had not heard 
before. But they were shocked by 
Austrian press reports of what he 
had to say about the methods em- 
ployed by the Americans to prepare 
him for trial. Ran a typical non-Com- 
munist report: 

“The accused, apparently a very 
sick man, was brought into court. 
Trembling from head to foot, he 
asked that, in consideration of his 


condition—he has lost his sense 
of balance—he might remain seat- 


ed. 

“When he had finished his ac- 
count of his experiences with the 
Russians, the accused began to 
tremble like an aspen leaf. He 
staggered and clutched at the air 
with his hands. The American 


judge adjourned the hearing for 

ten minutes.” 

After the hearing was resumed, 
Horwitz spoke of his treatment by 
the Americans after his arrest: 

“Stuttering, with pauses of sec- 
onds between each word, the ac- 
cused said: ‘I—don’t—want—to 
insult personally—the officer [he 
was present at court—G.E.R.G.] 
who examined me—but that is 
partly the reason—why I have had 
this nervous collapse. He twice— 
mistreated me.’ ” 

At this point, Horwitz’s counsel 
hastily cautioned him: “You mustn’t 
speak of that here.” From this and 
other reports, it is apparent that what 
the defendant said in effect was: 
“The Americans beat me to a 
pulp—I signed anything—look at 
what they have made of me!” 

Horwitz got two years. However, 
Austrians are less concerned over his 
fate than they are horrified that his 
terrible charges should be silenced 
by his lawyer and that the American 
judge should have failed to order 
an immediate investigation. Conse- 
quently, Under Secretary of State 
Graf of the Austrian Interior Min- 
istry found general support when he 
declared last week: 

“This case enables me to renew 
my repeated appeal to Austrians 
not to sell themselves to the rival 
espionage services of the four 
Occupying Powers. It is tragic 
that each of these not only runs 
information and security services 
but employs thousands of Aus- 
trians. The outcome is always the 
same: When these Austrians cease 
to be useful, they are ruthlessly 
abandoned.” 

Then came the paragraph which 
has really shocked the people: 

“The recent case before the 
American court offered us an op- 
portunity to see the methods used 
by the secret services to extract ev- 
idence. . . . I hope this revelation, 
which is infinitely less than the 
whole truth, will be a new and 
final warning to Austrians. If any 
of the Occupying Powers urges 
you to join in the espionage game, 
report this at once to the nearest 
gendarme or policeman. . . . The 
time has come to put an end to 
the abuse of Austrians in the in- 
terests of foreign powers.” 
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By Bernard M. Baruch 


Education for Peace in 
of Distraction 


Our Age 


Wr I was a young man, we 
took for granted that all 
nations were evolving steadily to- 
ward a better life and increased 
freedom for the individual. That 
simple faith in the certainty of 
progress is gone. In this twentieth 
century, we have sniffed the horrible 
stench of gas chambers; we have 
seen the return of slavery as a hu- 
man institution. 

Why is it that we perform miracles 
almost daily in our laboratories but 
fumble like children when governing 
ourselves? Is it not largely because 
we are so poorly educated? Perhaps 
what I am driving at can be illus- 
trated best by going back to the 
writing of the Constitution. 

The men who framed the Consti- 
tution would not today be called a 
highly educated group, by academic 
standards. There was not a professor 
of government among them. Benja- 
min Franklin had only three years 
of formal schooling. George Wash- 
ington was tutored in Latin until he 
was fourteen and later taught him- 
self mathematics. James Madison 
was one of the few college graduates 
there. I daresay that most of the 
men who drafted the Constitution 
could not have met the entrance re- 
quirements for one of today’s better 
colleges. 

Still, despite their lack of formal 
education, the men who met in 
Philadelphia in 1787 were well-edu- 
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cated in the true meaning of the 
term. First, and most important, 
they knew how to think. Second, 
although they lacked access to the 
well-stocked libraries so common 
today, they were well-read in the 
classics, and had learned how to 
blend living experience with the les- 
sons of history. 

The fathers of our country were 
well-educated in still another sense— 
they were deeply imbued with moral 
values. Their minds drew a clear dis- 
tinction between good and evil, be- 
tween principle and _ expediency. 
They were not uncertain of the 
values they believed in and were 
determined to uphold. 

Being thoroughly practical men, 
they made their compromises, or 
“deals,” in order to come to agree- 
ment. But they embedded the basic 
structure of our government in a 
foundation of rocklike principles. If 
the American mansion they erected 
was thoroughly habitable in terms 
of their own times, it also had a 
majestic grandeur that would enable 
it to endure for ages to come. 

Today, in contrast, thinking has 
become a generally neglected art. 
Although we read prodigiously, we 
seem to have lost the faculty of 
learning from the past. We lack any 
sure sense of values. je 

Never in history has mankind 
boasted superior means of communi- 
cation: high-speed printing presses, 
profusely illustrated magazines, the 
radio, Yet all 
these miraculous forms of communi- 
cation seem less conducive to thought 
than a log in the woods. 


movies, television. 
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Almost, in fact, these jet-propelled, 
streamlined means of communication 
appear the enemies of thinking. They 
bombard us daily with fresh distrac- 
tions and new alarums. The net re- 
sult is that our energies—not only 
our intellectual energies, but our 
economic and military resources— 
are dissipated on side issues, while 
the fundamentals of the critical prob- 
lems before us remain untouched 
and ignored. Not too long ago, it was 
fondly thought that ours was “The 
Age of Enlightenment.” More and 
more, it is becoming “The Age of 
Distraction.” 

The failure of our educational in- 
stitutions to teach the know-how of 
thinking cuts to the core of the rag- 
ing controversy over so-called “sub- 
versive” influences in our schools. 
There would be no problem in teach- 
ing our students about Communism, 
Buddhism or any other subject if the 
students had learned how to think, 
how to organize all the many aspects 
of a problem so it could be seen in 
the whole and free of both bitter- 
ness and wishful thinking, how not 
to fall victim to labels which had 
one meaning many years ago and 
cannot possibly mean the same thing 
today. 

Some people, for example, seek 
to picture the Soviet system as the 
outgrowth of the “liberal” tradition. 
Those who know how to use their 
minds properly will readily recog: 
nize the Soviet system for what it is 
—a reversion to the barbarism of 
the dark ages against which liberal- 
ism revolted. 


When the dogma of the divine 
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right of kings was overthrown, it 
was a crucial liberal victory, pro- 
claiming a new faith in man’s ability 
to govern himself. The Soviets have 
reasserted the ancient dogma that 
the people are not to be trusted to 
manage their own affairs but must 
be dictated to by a self-anointed 
élite which claims to know it all. 

Every now and then, the Soviet 
leaders do something which reveals 
that they know how far they have 
strayed from the liberal tradition. 
Some years ago, a Soviet constitu- 
tion was proclaimed. In doing so, the 
Kremlin paid homage to one of 
civilization’s greatest advances—the 
concept of a constitutional compact 
between a people and their govern- 
ment. But having confessed that they 
knew what they owed the Russian 
people, the Soviet leaders proceeded 
to shelve and ignore this constitu- 
tion which they themselves had 
written. 

No nation behaves very differently 
abroad from the way it does at home. 
I would like to venture this test of 
Soviet sincerity: Are the men in the 
Kremlin prepared to keep faith with 
the Russian people? Let them show 
it by improving living standards and 
by putting the Soviet Constitution 
into effect. If they are not prepared 
to make good on the promises they 
have made to their own people, how 
can the world have any faith in the 
promises the Soviet leaders make to 
other governments? 

The amnesty for so-called “non- 
political prisoners” announced by the 
new Soviet regime is commendable. 
But the mercy that dictators may 
show from time to time is not to be 
confused with constitutional govern- 
ment, whose essence lies in defining 
the authority of government and the 
rights of the individual. Until the 
Kremlin has demonstrated that it 
recognizes limits to its authority at 
home, how can it be trusted to be- 
come a worthy member of a world- 
wide community of nations? If the 
Soviet Government shows no respect 
for law and principle within its own 
borders, what respect for law and 
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principle will it show beyond its 
frontiers? 

For our own part, whatever may 
come of the current Soviet “peace” 
maneuvers, we will benefit if they 
cause us to think through our posi- 
tion on all of the many problems of 
the peacemaking. For some time 
now, we have followed a policy of 
drift—flinging together hasty actions 
to meet each crisis as it arose, but 
never organizing ourselves to an- 
ticipate what lay ahead. 

We must know on what terms and 
conditions it would be safe to settle, 
where it might be wise to compro- 
mise, where we must stand firm. 
Since at best only a guarded settle- 
ment is possible, we must also think 
through the interrelationships of the 
various questions we face in differ- 
ent parts of the world. The problems 
of Asia and Europe, of South 
America and Africa, of disarma- 
ment and threatened aggression, of 
taxes and military readiness—these 
and other problems must all be 
brought together into a worldwide 
balance. 

Of the many things that must be 
thought through to achieve this 
worldwide balance, none is more im- 
portant than the relationship of 
peace and freedom. Sometimes the 
two seem synonymous. Certainly 
war, with its totalitarian demands, 
is the very opposite of freedom. 

And yet, if war is to be prevented, 
we must know when to accept the 
infringements upon individual free- 
dom which are necessary so that we 
can mobilize our power in time. The 
strength of a free society does not 
lie in the blind tenacity with which 
its members cling to their own indi- 
vidual rights. The strength of a free 
society will be found in the common 
disciplines that free men accept to 
preserve that society. 

Nor is it only in terms of war that 
we must understand the true mean- 
ing of the word “freedom.” Wood- 
row Wilson once wrote: “Liberty in 
itself is not government. In the 
wrong hands, in the hands of the un- 
practiced and undisciplined, it is in- 


compatible with government.” The 
proper function of government is to 
regulate society so that each person 
is able to develop to the fullest his 
or her own potentialities. 

Over the last half century or more, 
sur hopes for a better world have 
revolved mainly around material ad- 
vances. We have pressed this tech- 
nological quest to the point where 
nothing seems beyond man’s capacity 
—nothing physical or material, that 
is. And where has it all brought us? 
It has brought us to the point where 
we live in fear that this incredible 
energy at man’s command will be- 
come the means of destroying civiliz- 
ation as we know it. 

Clearly, something is missing. 
That something can hardly be still 
more power, still newer technological 
advances. The something we lack is 
discipline, the capacity to govern 
ourselves and to control the power 
that is already ours. And does not 
the essential failure of modern edu- 
cation lie in the fact that it has for- 
gotten this age-old truth, that man 
is free only when his power and 
knowledge are properly disciplined? 

The outcome of the cold war is 
likely to hinge upon our recognizing, 
or failing to recognize, this truth. Our 
struggle with the Soviets is often 
pictured as ranging the forces of 
freedom against the forces of tyr- 
anny. If only the choice were that 
simple, there would be no uncer- 
tainty of the outcome. 

But when it comes to carrying out 
any program made necessary by the 
cold war, we find that it invariably 
requires subordinating personal in- 
terests to the national interest. In- 
variably it calls for giving up some- 
thing to preserve the freedom we 
cherish. 

The choice we face is not, then, 
one of freedom versus slavery. Our 
choices between the freedom to 
discipline ourselves and the slavery 
that others would impose upon us. 
Should we fail to discipline our- 
selves, we can be sure that the enemy 
will forge the shackles of biting iron 
which will discipline us only too well. 





A famous theologian examines 


the ‘good’ ideas which bred tyranny 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Evil 





STALIN SQUARE, BUDAPEST: MEASURE OF CYNICISM 


of the Communist [dea 


HAT MAKES COMMUNISM so evil and what are the 

sources of its malignancy? We are bound to ask 
the question, because we are fated as a generation to 
live in the insecurity which this universal evil creates 
for our world. Timid spirits ask another question: Is 
Communism really as evil as we now think, or are we 
tempted by the tensions of our conflict with it to exagger- 
ate our negative judgments about it, somewhat as we did 
in judging the Kaiser’s Germany (which we erroneously 
regarded as about as evil as Hitler’s Germany subse- 
quently proved to be) ? 

It is important to analyze the nature of the Commu- 
nist evil, both for the sake of those who take its evil for 
granted but do not bother to diagnose its nature or trace 
its sources and for the sake of those deluded spirits who 
imagine that Communism is but a different version of a 
common democratic creed——a difference which might be 
resolved if a dissipation of the war psychosis would per- 
mit us to engage in the enterprise. We must analyze it. 





Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, is world-renowned as a theologian and edu- 
cator. He is also known as a keen observer of the 
contemporary social scene and as a lifelong and active 
foe of all forms of exploitation. This essay is one of a 
series to be published next fall by Scribner’s under the 
title Christian Realism and Political Problems. Dr. 
Niebuhr’s latest book is The Irony of American History. 
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too, for the sake of those who assess the degree of evil 
in Communism correctly but prove their confusion in 
regard to its nature by comparing it with something 
much less evil than itself—as, for instance, the former 
State Department official who asserted that Communism 
was “nothing but” the old Russian imperialism in a new 
form. This judgment obscured the difference between the 
comparatively ordinate and normal lust for power of a 
great traditional nation and the noxious demonry of this 
worldwide secular religion. 

If we seek to isolate the various causes of an organized 
evil which spreads terror and cruelty throughout the 
world and confronts us everywhere with faceless men 
who are immune to every form of moral and _ political 
suasion, we must inevitably begin with the monopoly of 
power which Communism establishes. Disproportions of 
power anywhere in the human community are fruitful 
of injustice, but a system which gives some men absolute 
power over other men results in evils which are worse 
than injustice. The records of armies of occupation 
throughout history prove the deleterious effects of abso- 
lute power, impinging upon powerlessness, on both those 
who have power and those who lack it. 

We must, however, draw a disinction between the 
theory which makes for a monopoly of power and the 
practical effects of such a monopoly. Socialists may. for 
instance, share a similar theory with Communism: but 
while they are inserted into the wholesome balances of 
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power of a democracy, their actions and character are 
different than those of the Communist oligarchs. On the 
other hand, Socialists are wrong if they interpret present 
Communist practices as merely the fortuitous corruption 
of the original Marxist ideals. Marxism did not indeed 
plan the highly centralized power structure of Commu- 
nism, but Marx did plan for a “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat”; and the progressive moral deterioration of such 
a dictatorship was inevitable, rather than fortuitous, for 
two reasons. 

The first reason is that when society is divided into 
the powerful and the powerless, there is no way of pre- 
venting the gradual centralization of the monopoly of 
power. The monopoly of a class becomes the monopoly 
of the party which claims to be the vanguard of the 
whole class; the monopoly of the party gradually be- 
comes the monopoly of a small oligarchy which at first 
speaks for the class to other classes which have been 
robbed of power. But their authority inevitably degen- 
erates into a monopoly of power exercised over their own 
party and class as well, because no one in the whole 
community has the constitutional means to challenge and 
check the inevitable extension of power after which the 
most powerful grasp. The dictatorship of the oligarchy 
further degenerates into the dictatorship of a single 
tyrant. It was significant that a fallen oligarch, such as 
Trotsky, was as powerless as the most powerless peasant 
either to challenge the rule of the tyrant who had de- 
feated him or to amend the falsified history written by 
the victor to justify his victory and to discredit his foe. 

Another reason for the excessive concentration of 
power is that the Marxist theory wrongly assumes that 
economic power inheres solely in the ownership of prop- 
erty. It obscures the power of the manager of property 
and therefore wrongly concludes that the socialization of 
property causes economic power to evaporate, when in 
fact it merely gives a single oligarchy a monopoly of 
both economic and political power. One pathetic conse- 
quence of this error is that the workers of a socialized 
concern, who are in theory the common owners of the 
property and are therefore prevented from holding any 
significant power, are rendered powerless against the 
managerial oligarchs who run the factory. The inevitable 
result is the accumulation of injustices more grievous 
than those which originally inspired the Marxist revolt 
against a free society. 

While the relation of absolute power to complete de- 
fenselessness is the basic cause of all the evils of Com- 
munism, it must be recognized that the Communist 
tyranny is supported and aggravated by the whole series 
of pretensions derived from the secular religion which 
creates the ethos of the Communist society. The most 
significant moral pretension is derived from the utopian 
illusions of Marxism. 

According to these illusions, every policy of Marxist 
propaganda and class conflict has the object of hastening 
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the day of historical climax when an ideal classless so- 
ciety will emerge. The utopian illusions presumably make 
Communism more dangerous rather than more evil. They 
are responsible for the loyalty of a group of intellectuals 
to the Communist cause. The disillusionment of these 
idealists in Europe does not prevent a new crop of Asian 
intellectuals from being taken in by these pretensions. 
Furthermore, the illusions enable Communists to pose 
as the liberators of every class or nation which they in- 
tend to enslave, and to exploit every moral and political 
weakness of the civilized world as if they had the con- 
science of civilization in their keeping. 

The utopian illusions undoubtedly make Communism 
more dangerous than Nazism. which could not, for in- 
stance, have conquered either Poland or China by inter- 
nal conspiracy. The power of the illusions is proved by 
the fact that the most consistent foes of Communism 
feel themselves compelled to argue that it is as bad as 
Nazism, contending that the tyrannical practice is the 
same, whatever the contradiction between the different 
theories of moral cynicism and utopianism which inspire 
them. These arguments imply that there is a virtue in the 
utopian ideal which the practice unfortunately belies. 

The fact is that the utopianism is the basis of the evil 
in Communism as well as of its greater danger. It pro- 
vides a moral facade for the most unscrupulous political 
policy, giving the Communist oligarch the moral war- 
rant to suppress and sacrifice immediate values in the 
historical process for the sake of reaching so ideal a 
goal. It may be unfair to compare the strain of utopian- 
ism in our liberal culture with the Communist utopian- 
ism. But it is not unfair to suggest that the attractive 
power of Communism for many so-called idealists is due 
to a general utopian element in our culture which fails 
to acknowledge the perennial moral contradictions on 
every level of historical advance. 

We cannot suppose that the ruthless oligarchs in the 
Kremlin exercise their power without a measure of cyn- 
icism; but such are the powers of human self-deception 
that, for all we know, they may still be believers who 
persuade themselves that they are doing what they do 
for noble ultimate ends. Stalin is reported to have re- 
buffed a journalist who compared him with Napoleon. 
Napoleon, he declared, had no good purpose as the goal 
for which his power was the means. In one sense. the 
presence or absence of cynicism among the oligarchs is 
beside the point. The important point is that the ruthless 
power operates behind a screen of pretended ideal ends, 
a situation which is both more dangerous and more evil 
than pure cynical defiance of moral ends. It corresponds 
to the weakness of the human heart more nearly than 
absolute cynicism, for men are less inclined to pure 
cynicism than to the delusion that they serve some noble 
purpose in engaging in projects which serve their own 
ends. 

The fierce self-righteousness derived from these uto- 
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pian illusions is accentuated by the Marxist distinction 
between the classes, according to which the classes which 
hold property are naturally evil while the “proletariat,” 
the industrial workers, are the messianic class endowed 
with every virtue. A derivative of this distinction dis- 
tinguishes between the capitalist nations, which are by 
nature “imperialistic” and “militaristic,” and the inno- 
cent “people’s democracies.” The tendency to call white 
black, and black white, is accentuated and justified by 
these unreal distinctions. The fury of Communist self- 
righteousness is aggravated, furthermore, by the Marxist 
error of equating egotism with the economic motive so 
that the most powerful oligarch, driven and corrupted 
by the lust for power, will appear innocent to his own 
conscience and the delusions of his community because 
he makes no profit and owns no property. 

A third pretension of Communism is usually obscured 
by the stock criticism against Marxism. It is rightly 
accused of being deterministic; that is, of underestimat- 
ing the freedom of man and of emphasizing the de- 
termined character of his culture and of his convictions, 
which are said to be rooted in his economic interest. 
This determinism is at least half-true and not nearly as 
dangerous as a supplementary and contradictory dogma 
according to which history works toward a climax in 
which the proletarian class must, by a “revolutionary 
” intervene in the course of history and thereby 
change not only history but the whole human situation. 
For, after this act, man is no longer both creature and 
creator of history but purely the creator who “not only 
proposes but also disposes.” This idea involves mon- 
strous claims of both omnipotence and omniscience 
which support the actual monopoly of power and aggra- 
vate its evil. 


act, 


Molotov illustrates the pretensions of omniscience 
when he declares that the Communists, guided by “Marx- 
ist-Leninist science,” know not only the inner meaning of 
current events but are able to penetrate the curtain of 
the future and anticipate its events. This tendency of 
playing God to human history is the cause for a great deal 
of Communist malignancy. The seemingly opposite tend- 
ency to regard men as the product of economic circum- 
stance supports the pretension; for it makes it possible 
for an élite to pretend to be the manipulators of the des- 
tiny of their fellow men. The pretension reveals the 
similarity between the Nazi evil, based upon the concep- 
tion of Nietzsche’s “superman” who makes his power 
self-justifying, and the Communist kind of superman, 
whose power is ostensibly justified by the fate which 
appoints him as the creator of historical destiny. Some 
of the Communist fury is the consequence of the frustra- 
tion of the Communist oligarchs when they discover 
history to be more complex than anticipated in their 
logic, and find that opposing forces which are marked 
for defeat in their apocalypse show a more stubborn 
strength and resistance than they anticipated. 





The Marxist dogmatism, coupled with its pretensions 
of scientific rationality, is an additional source of eyil, 
The dogmas are the more questionable because the tyran. | 
nical organization prevents a re-examination of the | 


dogmas when the facts refute them. Ideally, the pre | 


suppositions which govern an inquiry into the facts are 
more inescapable than a liberal culture supposes. It 
ostensibly believes in the possibility of empirical inquiry 
without presuppositions, though it has its own dogmas 
(of the idea of progress and the perfectibility of man, 
for instance) ; but it is important to have the freedom 
to re-examine and to dismiss a presupposition if it is 
refuted by history. The Communist irrationality consists 
of a rigorous adhesion to dogma in defiance of the facts, 
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In this, it differs from Nazi irrationality, which relies 
upon mystic intuitions. The Communists test every his. 
torical fact with ostensible precision and coolness, but 
their so-called science looks at the world through the 
spectacles of an inflexible dogma which alters all the 
facts and creates a confused world picture. The greatest 
danger of Communist policy comes from the fact that 
the Communists do not know what kind of a world they 
live in, and what their foes are like. Their own rigorous 
dogma obscures the facts and their tyrannical system 
prevents, from motives of fear, the various proconsuls 
of their imperium from apprising the men in the Kremlin 
of the truth. 

The rigor of the Communist dogmatism creates an 
ideological inflexibility, consonant with the monolithic 
political structure. Significantly, the hope inside and out- 
side the party that Communist inflexibility would be 
modified, for instance, by the Western traditions of 
Czechoslovakia or the Confucian traditions of China 
proved to be mistaken. Communism has been consistently 
totalitarian in every pol'tical and historical environment. 
Nothing modifies its evil display of tyranny. The com- 
bination of dogmatism and tyranny leads to shocking 
irrationalities in Communist trials, where the victims 
are made to confess to the most implausible charges. 
Since the Communist dogma allows for no differences 
of opinion among the elect, every deviation from or 
thodoxy is not only branded as treason but is attributed 
to some original sinful social taint. Thus, the fallen 
Czech Communist leader Slansky confesses that his 
alleged “nationalist-Zionist” treason must be attributed 
to his “bourgeois-nationalist” origin. 

It is instructive that the actual monopoly of power 
accentuates the evil in the ideological pretensions of 
Communism, while those pretensions give a spiritual 
dimension to the evils which flow from a monopoly of 
power. Thus, the evil of Communism flows from a com: 
bination of political and “spiritual” factors which prove 
that the combination of power and pride is responsible 
for turning the illusory dreams of yesterday into the 
present nightmare which disturbs the ease of millions 
of men in our generation. 
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The Case for the Tariff: 





An International 


Wage-Hour Law 


By J. C. Rich 


0 IDEA is more permanently fixed in the folklore 
Ni liberalism than that the proponents of a high 
import tariff are benighted reactionaries, while those 
who hold to a low tariff are the very incarnation of 
progressive thought. I believe, at the risk of being 
drummed out of the liberal camp, that present tariff 
restrictions cannot be relaxed if the labor and social 
gains we have made over the past two decades are to be 
preserved. 

Before being consigned to the flames for this heresy, 
let me admit that the present tariff laws are a mare’s 
nest of contradictory, pettifogging, self-serving and 
sometimes senseless detail. The original law was a 
horse-trade between contending forces, and has become 
encrusted with interpretations and Custom Court de- 
cisions which make hilariously confounding reading. 
With all that, I still maintain that tariff restrictions are 
a valuable and socially desirable instrument of the 
national welfare. 

If this is questioned by my liberal-minded colleagues, 
I shall remind them that they themselves have always 
supported barriers against free commerce under certain 
conditions. For instance, the Wage and Hour Law de- 
tives its effectiveness from its power to interfere with 
free commerce. To be sure, no toll charges are involved; 
yet, if tariffs are considered a bar to the exchange of 
goods, then we have most effective tariff walls in the 
child-labor and women’s protective laws. Equally un- 
scalable tariff barriers are the Social Security laws and 
all laws prohibiting the products of prison labor from 
competing with those of free labor, or requiring certain 
standards of sanitation, or demanding workmen’s com- 
pensation in case of accident and injury. 

All these laws are an expression of national concern 


‘for the common good. All of them derive their real 
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force from the power of government to stop commerce 
dead in its tracks. The state laws rely upon local police 
power to enforce their penalties; the Federal laws de- 
pend on the interstate-commerce provision of the Consti- 
tution for their effectiveness. Any goods produced in 
violation of Federal labor laws can be, and are, pre- 
vented from crossing state lines. Indeed, at this very 
moment, thousands of dollars worth of goods lie im- 
pounded and cannot be moved because they were pro- 
duced in violation of the Wage and Hour Law. How- 
ever, the very same goods, made under worse sweatshop 
conditions, can move freely and be sold here in disre- 
gard of all labor and social standards, if they were made 
abroad and came in under the loose tariff wire. 

I don’t think our liberal community is ready to throw 
all our labor and social legislation into the discard, yet 
they seem disdainful of those trade unions which de- 
mand tariff protection against sweatshop goods from 
foreign countries. They approve of laws which prohibit 
the movement of goods from Georgia into New York, if 
the goods are made for less than the minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour, but they disapprove of laws which 
would prohibit the movement of goods from Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, France or England—countries in which 
wages run from 7 cents to 40 cents an hour. 

Many harbor the impression that our tariff laws halt 
the flow of imports from abroad or reduce it to an in- 
significant trickle. This just isn’t so. Half our imports 
come in duty-free. Of the rest, a substantial portion pay 
only moderate custom fees. The only items on which 
there is a prohibitive duty are such as can be produced 
in this country in quantity and for a reasonable price, 
and even these duties are subject to relaxation by the 
workings of the Reciprocal Trade Treaties law. Our 
average tariff on dutiable items is at present only 12 per 
cent, as against 50 per cent twenty years ago. I am in- 
formed that there is not another country in the world 
that has eased tariff barriers to the extent that the United 
States has done. 
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The “trade, not aid” envisaged by the NAM, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Farm Bureau of America and other hurriedly 
anointed saviors of the foreign economies is the sort that 
no healthy economy could support or endure. What they 
want is for distress merchandise to be dumped here at 
bankruptev rates, forced out from countries overseas by 
the poverty and misery with which those countries are 
still afflicted. These are sweatshop goods in the literal 
sense of the word. Their prices can remain low and they 
can compete with our own products in our country only 
as long as dire need forces workers abroad to submit to 
sweatshop conditions. I doubt whether the Marshall Plan 
or the Point Four program envisaged the global sweat- 
shop as the salvation of mankind. 

The pressure of unbridled sweatshop competition from 
abroad falls most heavily on low-capital, high-wage in- 
dustries. The automobile industry, with its massive and 
expensive machinery. has little to fear from foreign im- 
ports. As a matter of fact. as I will show presently. the 
automobile companies have much to gain, profitwise. 
from such imports. The steel companies and the manu- 
facturers of appliances can also buck the “competition” 
of imports: There are none. But the U.S. watch industry. 
once supreme in world competition, is practically rubbed 
out; what will happen when the Government once again 
needs precision instruments and precision machining in 
quantity and will have neither the plants nor the skilled 
help to turn to? American bicycles and motorcycles are 
by no means inferior to the products in the accepted 
quality ranges imported from abroad, but, unless Ameri- 
can workers are ready to accept wages of 27 cents an 
hour and submit to a work-week of 48 hours or more. 
the American products must disappear from the market. 
The American glassware, pottery and cutlery that are 
produced for mass consumption—I do not refer to 
Lalique art work, Royal bone china or similar luxury 
items—are not at all inferior to the comparable products 
streaming from abroad, but they are driven off the mar- 
ket by low-wage imports. In the industry with which I 
am most familiar, the manufacture of hats and hat 
“bodies,” I know for a fact that the American product 
is superior to anything in comparable grades made in 
Japan, Czechoslovakia, Belgium or Italy. But already the 
imported articles have made heavy inroads on the 
American industry, and, if custom duties are pegged 
even lower than they are now, factories employing thou- 
sands of skilled workers may have to close up. 

It is ironic that the countries we wish to help most 
will—in the hat trade. at least—be hurt, instead of 
helped, by this development. The raw materials for hats 
come largely from Australia and New Zealand. The loss 
of the American market will not help them, even if their 
sales to Japan are incidentally increased. Italy and Bel- 
gium may have a spurt of business for a while, but it 
will not last when imports from Japan reach their flood 
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tide. No one, no European nation, no matter how de 
pressed, can compete with Japan in the exploitation of 
labor. 

It is an economic as well as a social fallacy to think 
that sweatshop production and sweatshop commerce vil 
enhance the prosperity of a nation. If low wages could 
bring economic welfare to anyone, then the low-wage 
regions of our own nation should be the richest of ow 
industrial areas. We know. however, that is not the case, 
I doubt that there is economic salvation for the war. 
ravaged European nations in trade based on enforced 
low-wage production. Socially and in terms of common 
defense, it can lead only to disaffection, hostility and 
internal convulsions among our allies. 

Let it not be denied that there are some in this coun. 
try who stand to gain a great deal from lowering the 
tariff controls. Ford, Studebaker and General Motors 
all have subsidiary companies abroad. They have plants 
manufacturing interchangeable automobile parts and 
assemblies in Europe, Africa and South America. It 
would be most convenient for Detroit’s big shots to 
import their own machined parts, made with 20-cent 
wages abroad, to relieve them of the burden of paying 
union scales in this country. 

There are some in this country who approach the 
problem of low-wage imports with a large and _philo- 
sophic calm. American workers who are thrown out of 
jobs by such dislocations should be retrained and given 
other employment, they say. I wonder what a hat worker 
in Danbury or Philadelphia, age 50, whose father was 
a skilled hatter before him and whose son already fol. 
lows the same calling, would say to a pep talk urging 
him to take his unemployment calmly, but to learn 4 
new trade, like automobile assembling, when there are 
no automobile factories in his town. I wonder what 
Detroit’s auto workers might say to the incursion of job- 
less hatters from out of town during a season already 
slack enough because of the imports of automobile assem- 
blies from abroad. 

“Trade, not aid,” as outlined at present, would help 
only a few profiteers and dealers in imports. Workers 
abroad forced to work for 7 cents, 14 cents or even 
cents an hour (the earnings of skilled men in Britain) 
cannot buy many American refrigerators, automobiles 
or television sets. They cannot even buy their own native 
hats, coats and food in sufficient quantity. The goods 
they produce to compete with American products can be 
sold here only as long as they are held to substandard 
wages and sweatshop conditions of work. If our experi 
ence has shown that, in order to establish improved 
standards of living, we must prohibit the transportation 
of substandard, low-wage products across state lines. 
then we must also stop them at the border. Tariff restric 
tions should be used with at least the same wisdom and 
skill as the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution 
is used to maintain our American standard of living. 
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Defending a Free Society 


Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. 
By Sidney Hook. 
John Day. 383 pp. $3.75. 


SwnEY Hook is well known for 
his intellectual tough-mindedness and 
lucid expositional power. Never has 
he brought those qualities to bear 
more cogently than in this study of 
the meaning and range of academic 
freedom under the special threats of 
anti-Communist anxieties. 

The title states his underlying 
theme: that, in our __ tradition, 
“heresy” is to be not only tolerated 
but encouraged, while “conspiracy” 
against democratic purposes and pro- 
cedures is to be rooted out. The 
author defines heresy as “a set of 
unpopular ideas or opinions on mat- 
ters of grave concern to the com- 
munity.” A conspiracy, he says, “is 
a secret or underground movement 
which seeks to attain its ends not by 
normal political or educational proc- 
esses but by playing outside the rules 
of the game. . . . The signs of a 
conspiracy are secrecy, anonymity, 
the use of false names and labels, 
and the calculated lie.” 

Professor Hook proceeds to a cool 
analysis of actual and alleged threats 
to the freedom of American culture 
and finds our defense of it “bungling 
and contradictory,” even where it 
has not been, as on some occasions, 
guilty “of methods taken from the 
arsenal of Communist slander.” His 
discussion of “guilt by association” 
is trenchant, and the tests he applies 
% to when an individual has gone 
beyond mere association seem valid. 
He includes the following as likely 
indices: the number of borderline 
organizations one is a member of; 
the degree of activity in such or- 
ganizations; the time and place of 
such activity; the extent of open 
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cooperation between the front or- 
ganization and the Communist party. 

His conclusion regarding the wis- 
dom of the Smith Act is that it can 
“by amendment and intelligent en- 
forcement serve a therapeutic func- 
tion without endangering the tradi- 
tion of American rights and liber- 
ties.” This judgment is based on the 
premise that in Communist party 
activity we are confronting ipso 
facto conspiratorial activity which 
constitutes a clear and present dan- 
ger, and that it is not the possible 
success of the conspiracy which is of 
determinative importance, but rather 
the need to protect our society in 
advance against a menacing and 
destructive force. The role of all 
formal education in assuring sane 
interpretation of and loyalty to our 
American faith must, he therefore 
concludes, be regarded as vital. And 
this obviously requires the preserva- 
tion of academic freedom as thought- 
fully interpreted. 

On this score, the author reaffirms 
as essentially his own the declaration 
of the New School for Social Re- 
search “that a member of any po- 
litical party or group which asserts 
the right to dictate in matters of 
science or scientific opinion is not 
free to teach the truth and thereby 
is disqualified as a teacher.” But 
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Board of Higher Education 


this affirmation obviously does not 
answer all the practical questions 
which arise. Professor Hook recog- 
nizes the difficulty of determining 
the facts of heresy vs. conspiracy in 
an individual case, and warns against 
recourse to inquisitorial methods by 
educational institutions. In company 
with many others, he does not see 
how, for example, New York State’s 
Feinberg Law can be practically 
carried out. There is the problem 
not only of getting an accurate list 
of front organizations and kindred 
groups, but of establishing the fact 
of the individual teacher’s affiliation 
and the extent of his activities. Also 
requiring careful consideration is the 
manner in which investigation is 
carried on by the schools, and the 
time lost due to anxieties engendered 
among teachers in the process. 

It is too easy, however true, to 
say that the long-range answer is 
recruitment of “enough good teach- 
ers.” From the administrative point 
of view, different problems are ad- 
mittedly involved in the original hir- 
ing and in a subsequent firing. Also, 
differences of law and_ procedural 
customs with regard to firing must 
be recognized as between public and 
private colleges. Latitude is clearly 
greater in the private institutions. 

The chapter on academic freedom 
contains one of the clearest and most 
persuasive statements I have seen of 
the nature and limits of this right, 
rightly stressing the need to main- 
tain it in the public interest. If the 
search for truth, rather than its con- 
servation and reiteration, is made 
central to the rightful role of the 
university, then the teacher’s free- 
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dom must be specially cherished. At 
the same time, the obligation to 
press on vigorously with this search 
becomes a virtual categorical impera- 
tive. I wish that Professor Hook had 
underscored this further, for it is 
far too easy for the teacher to inter- 
pret academic freedom as freedom 
from and not for. 

The final chapter on “Some Posi- 
tive Proposals” places heavy stress 
on voluntary faculty action in deal- 
ing with the problem of Commun- 


ist teachers, even though it admits 
that faculties have often seemed 
timid about questioning suspected 
colleagues. Professor Hook is also 
highly dubious as to the value of 
legislative investigations. Much em- 
phasis is laid here again on the dis- 
criminating selection of new teachers 
as a long-range corrective. 

I cannot honestly say that this 
study “solves” the problem of aca- 
demic freedom in the sense that fac- 
ulties and administrators confronted 


with varying degrees of questionable 
behavior can be guided by it to 
ultimate decisions. And one cannot 
but agree when Professor Hook 
warns that “our schools suffer from 
many graver ills than those posed 
by the duplicity of a few Communist 
teachers.” Nevertheless, the author’s 
cogent spelling out of the distinction 
between heresy and _ conspiracy 
should help dispel some of the con. 
fusion currently surrounding | this 
vital issue. 





In the Land of ‘Nelzya’ 


A Window on Red Square. 
By Frank Rounds Jr. 
Riverside Press. 304 pp. $3.00. 


Is IT TRUE that a New Soviet Man 
has emerged after 35 years of Com- 
munist rule? If so, how does he live, 
what does he feel? Has he really be- 
come a devotee of his police state, a 
cross-breed between a slave and a 
robot? Is he with us or against us in 
the cold war? Or is the existence of 
this New Soviet Man another flight 
of the vivid Soviet imagination? 

Because the Soviet system is not 
only an enforced form of govern- 
ment, but also an enforced way of 
life, its psychological impact cannot 
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be doubted. But experience shows 
that the process of brain-washing has 
narrow limits. The measure of its 
success is the degree of a people’s 
resignation to its fate. 

A sidelight is thrown on these 
problems by Frank Rounds Jr.’s 
book, based on his experience in the 
Soviet Union from January 1951 to 
July 1952. After thorough prepara- 
tion and study of the Russian lan- 
guage, Rounds went to Moscow as a 
member of the U.S. Embassy staff. 
He was a convinced anti-Communist, 
but watched the people and the work- 
ings of the total state with the open 
mind of a keen observer and a de- 
tached student. He traveled a great 
deal in regions where foreigners were 
admitted, visited theaters, museums, 
libraries, churches, even a law court. 
Sociable by nature, he seized every 
opportunity to talk to Russians he 
happened to meet in trains, markets 
or monasteries. 

Rounds’s book is written in the 
form of a diary. This has the dis- 
advantage of presenting a lot of 
irrelevant or personal detail, but the 
advantage of permitting the author 
to record random observations in 
their immediate freshness, without 
forcing them into a_ streamlined 
scheme. 


For a foreigner, “the thing hardest 
to take in Russia is . . . the big mean- 
ingful lie and the glib little lie” which 
dominate the life of Soviet citizens. 
He is struck by universal corruption 
in all forms, petty and big—the so- 
called blat, an essential element of 
the Soviet way of life. This corrup- 
tion is a reflection of the paradoxical 
fact that rugged individualism 
thrives best in a Communist society 
—not the normal, healthy individual- 
ism of free men, but its selfish, anti- 
social variety, stemming in_ the 
U.S.S.R. from the constant struggle 
between the citizen and the total 
state, which harasses and regiments 
him in every sphere of life. To the 
people living in the clutches of the 
total state, Rounds observes, simple 
words of freedom are more revolt 
tionary than anything ever said by 
Marx, Lenin or Stalin. 

This does not mean that a revolu- 
tionary situation exists in the Soviet 
Union. But it does mean that words 
of freedom, which naturally have 4 
resounding echo in a prison, are 
dynamite in a Communized society: 
Hence the supreme importance of 
skilfully conducted, democratic and 
truthful propaganda. This potent 


weapon should be developed and 
strengthened. 


Instead, the present 
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raids on our propaganda agencies are 
providing fresh soap for the brain- 
washers. 

At every turn, Rounds ran up 
against the word nelzya (impossible, 
prohibited), which is one of those 
most frequently heard in the U.S.S.R. 
Nelzya constantly hovers over each 
Soviet citizen and poisons his life. 
Whether he wants to change his job, 
make a trip or discuss his worries, 
nelzya stops him in his tracks. Nelzya 
is the supreme rule of his life, the 
frustration of his hopes. The shortest 
definition of the Soviet system is: 
nelzya at home, and nyet abroad. 

How nelzya operates, Rounds had 
a chance to observe on one occasion 
during a walk through centrally- 
located Arbat Street at 3 a.m. The 
street was deserted, but policemen 
in force. Within six 
blocks, he counted 58 of them—2 or 
3 at every corner, 2 or 3 standing 
in the center of the street in each 


_ block, and in 20 dark doorways 
_ plainclothesmen stood silently in the 


shadow. If the New Soviet Man ex- 
ists, then whom is this army of 


_ nelzya-men hounding in the dead of 
night? 


Rounds was naturally interested in 
the effect of the hate-America propa- 
ganda. He estimates that one-third of 
all plays in Moscow theaters were 
anti-American. Outside of the 
US.S.R., he says, people still do not 


_ realize the intensity and scope of this 
_ campaign. Constant switches in Sov- 
iet propaganda have made the Rus- 
_ sion people so hardened and skeptical 


that, in order to achieve any new 


' Success, constant shock treatments 


aré necessary. In Rounds’s opinion, 
educated Russians are less susceptible 
fo anti-American lies than the lower 
strata, 


Rounds summarizes his impres- 
sions of the U.S.S.R. as follows: 


“The Soviet regime seems much 
more depraved (and efficient) than 

had expected—and I had ex- 
pected the worst. And the Russian 
people seem much finer and 
friendlier (and more approach- 
able) than I had expected—and I 
had expected the best.” 
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All About Heels 


Some Faces in the Crowd. 
By Budd Schulberg. 
Random House. 308 pp. $3.00. 


IN ALL his writing to date, Budd 
Schulberg has shown a great deal of 
interest in the American phenomenon 
known as the “heel.” In his newest 
book, a collection of short stories 
that originally appeared in such 
magazines as Story, the Saturday 
Evening Post and the New Yorker, 
Mr. Schulberg has continued in es- 
sentially the same vein that marked 
his three successful novels, What 
Makes Sammy Run?, The Harder 
They Fall and The Disenchanted. He 
continues to lay bare with pitiless ac- 
curacy the egotists and megalomani- 
acs who make up his literary casts. 
At the same time, he looks with the 
same attention to detail, but more 
sympathetically, at the defeated and 
unhappy people—the little people 
with the big dreams who form an- 
other, and even more interesting, 
facet of his writing. 

Mr. Schulberg is concerned princi- 
pally with the world of silver and 
tinsel—the world of Broadway, 
Hollywood and the fight game, in 
which competition is greater, success 
more magnificent, and failure more 
complete. He has chosen this world 
because he knows it intimately, but 
also because its distortions, its unreal 
quality, its diet of success provide 
the most effective background for his 
bitter satire, because the people in- 
volved in it suffer more acutely from 
the diseases of egotism and disen- 
chantment than do most others. The 
very nature of show business—the 
press agentry, the ballyhoo, the mag- 
nificent deceptions, the intense com- 
petition—combine with the nature of 
the people who seek success in a 
make-believe world to produce this 
extreme neuroticism. 

Of all the stories in this collection 
—stories of has-been directors, of 
fighters past their prime, of syco- 
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phantic performers, of disillusioned 
writers—probably the most interest- 
ing and strongly narrative tale is that 
of hill-billy disc jockey Lonesome 
Rhodes, who gallops to success 
across the video screen, knocking 
down everyone who stands in his 
way. Lonesome, the idol of millions 
of TV-watchers, is, as his name im- 
plies, another of the legion of lonely, 
confused individuals. He is a man 
doomed to defeat by his complete 
lack of ethics and morality, so that, 
even at his moment of greatest finan- 
cial success, he is a victim of the 
most bitter personal failure. It is 
significant that his final, most vicious 
actions are never publicly acknowl- 
edged. The world of make-believe 
never allows his defeat to become 
known, and he goes down in a final 
blaze of undeserved glory, while the 
people he has hurt stand by in 
silence. 

There are poignant stories in this 
collection, too. There is “Memory in 
White,” in which a worn-out fighter 
who wants to be an announcer tries 
hopelessly to make himself under- 
stood over a laughing, jeering mob. 
There is “The One He Called Win- 
nie,” a moving and bitter piece about 
a young boy and his Negro nurse. 
The boy, who begins by loving the 
nurse, contributes unknowingly to 
the ruin of her life and later discards 
her completely. He never realizes the 
part he has played in destroying her 
with the narrow and confining jeal- 
ousies of his childhood. There is the 
story of “Ensign Weasel,” who, un- 
aware that he is doing so, makes life 
miserable for his Navy comrades. 
Finally, they turn against him and, 
using their most cruel and vicious 
weapon—silence and ostracism—re- 
taliate for his stupidity. Particularly 
vicious in its implications is “The 
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Breaking Point.” This tells of a short 
incident in the lives of two people, in 
which a wife learns the truth about 
her husband as she watches him 
slowly and deliberately break the 
wings of a gull, and then cast it into 
the water to struggle hopelessly for 
its life. 


Throughout the book, Budd Schul- 
berg shows his talent for writing 
compelling and fascinating stories. 
Beneath the deceptively facile flow of 
his pen, there lies a world of horror 
and anguish, a world he brings to 
colorful life with his vigorous di- 
alogue. his careful delineation of 


background and character, and his 
ever present sense of the dramatic, 
But beyond this lies something even 
more quality of 
human sympathy, apart from satire, 
which made itself felt in The Dis. 
enchanted and is brought to fruition 
in this collection. 


important—a 





Science and the Future 


Preview for Tomorrow: The Unfinished Business of Science. 


By Bruce Bliven. 
Knop}. 248 pp. $5.00. 


Bruce BuIveN is chairman of the 
editorial board of the New Republic, 
and was for many years its guiding 
genius: he is not a scientist. But there 
is no better reporter of the achieve- 
ments of science, as the readers of 
his previous books and his many 
articles on scientific subjects well 
know. In the preparation of this 
book. he has. according to his own 
Foreword, consulted “about two hun- 
dred outstanding experts” in a wide 
variety of fields. The experts do not 
alwave agree. of course. and in many 
instances their disagreements are 
duly noted. But for the most part. 
Preview for Tomorrow is a report of 
the present state of scientific knowl- 
edge-—that is. of fully demonstrated 
facts that are accepted as such by 
the entire scientific world. 

In the days preceding and immedi- 
ately following the French Revolu- 
tion. intellectuale were greatly ex- 
ercised over the issue of “perfect- 
Indeed. it was to refute the 
Malthus wrote 


ibility.” 


“Der fectioniste” that 
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his dismal Essay on the Principle of 
Population. We no longer speculate 
about “perfection”; but some of us 
do think. as Mr. Bliven does, that 
“the evidence offered . . . provides 
a basis for solid optimism about the 
future.” And since the ghost of Mal- 
thus still clouds even the discreetest 
optimism, it was shrewd of Mr. Bliven 
to begin with a chapter entitled “The 
Answer to Overpopulation.” 

From this he proceeds by logical 
stages to a chapter on increasing the 
food supply and another on saving 
our natural resources—especially soil 
and water, but also other mineral re- 
sources, particularly fossil fuels. This, 
in turn, leads to a discussion of new 
bases for mechanical energy: nuclear 
fission. and direct and indirect util- 
ization of sunlight. 

The same logic now brings us to 
a long chapter recounting the re- 
cent contributions of science to the 
achievement of longer and happier 
lives for members of the human race, 
since after all. as Mr. Bliven says in 
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his opening sentence, “One of the 
most precious assets the human race 
has is the energy of its individual 
members.” Mr. Bliven does not go 
quite as far as Mr. William Lav- 
rence has recently done in the direc- 
tion of scar-tissue immortality (a 
perfectibility even more dubious than 
that of Rousseau and Condorcet)— 
the wonders of modern medicine are 
sufficiently impressive without exag- 
geration. Indeed, as Mr. Bliven re- 
minds us, the principal reason for the 
fantastically high rate of growth of 
population in recent decades is the 
fact that a great many more people 
have been kept alive a great deal 
longer than in the past. 
“Communication is civilization.” 
With this gambit, Mr. Bliven moves 
from hormones to transistors. The 
information he has gathered concern- 
ing new techniques in radio and tele- 
vision, and in the recording and 
transmission of sights and sounds, is 
all very interesting, and his discus 
sion of the economics of broadcast: 
ing and of problems of censorship 
and propaganda is both enlightening 
and intellectually stimulating. But, 4 
no one knows better than Bruce 
Bliven, civilization and communicé 
tion are not synonyms. Civilization 
is what is communicated; and though 
the “what” is mightily affected by 
the “how,” that isn’t the whole story. 
In view of the author’s lifelong 
preoccupation with political, econom 
ie and social concerns, it is 4 bit 
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strange that his “Preview” should be 
least satisfactory at this end of the 
intellectual spectrum. The reason is, 
| think, that he is here speaking for 
the “natural” sciences and not for 
himself or for the social sciences. 
Thus, although he proceeds from 
communication as an aspect of civil- 
ization to a chapter entitled “Getting 
Along Together,” this is the shortest 
chapter in the book save one, and it 
is concerned with the emotional atti- 
tudes and peculiarities of individual 
temperament which make some men 
more companionable and some more 
belligerent than others, rather than 
with the social, political and econom- 
i¢ institutions that bring different 
communities into collision. 

The same is also true of the con- 
cuding chapter on “The Conserva- 
tion of Intelligence.” As all the pre- 
ceding chapters have testified, what 
matters most is the accumulated 
knowledge of the community. But 
what this chapter is concerned with 
is the IQs of its individual members. 
This is important, of course. No one 
would deny that individuals of high 
IQ contribute more than others to 
the process of accumulating knowl- 
edge, or that society is extremely 
wasteful of its high-IQ material. 
But a stone-age community consist- 
ing entirely of geniuses would still 
be a stone-age community, though 
perhaps a very progressive one: and 
the mass-stupidities of which society 
is guilty aren’t altogether due to the 
IQs of its individual members. 

But this is graceless carping. No 
one book can do everything. | have 
emphasized the skeletal structure of 


Preview for Tomorrow because it is 


quite impossible to give the reader 
any idea of its immense wealth of 
information. That, rather than any 
argument or thesis, constitutes the 
teal merit of the book. Mr. Bliven 
makes no claim to universal knowl- 
tdge, and this book doesn’t pretend 
0 supply all the answers to all con- 
(eivable questions. But, as a testi- 
monial to the power of the human 
mind as evidenced by present achieve- 
ments, it is most impressive. 
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Re-evaluating Bentham 


Bentham and the Ethics of Today. 
By David Baumgardt. 
Princeton. 584 pp. $9.00. 


THIs IS a major study of the phil- 
osophy of the founder of English 
Utilitarianism. The author considers 
that Bentham’s moral position has 
been given inadequate presentation 
in critical studies and modern intel- 
lectual histories, partly because Ben- 
tham’s position was not understood 
by his interpreters and partly because 
important documents and notes were 
not available even to Bentham’s fol- 
lowers. Many of these interesting ma- 
terials are quoted by Dr. Baumgardt 
within his study. 

Dr. Baumgardt’s aim has been to 
give a fuller and more patient pre- 
sentation of Bentham’s ethical teach- 
ing than has yet been written. What 
has generally been conceded as Ben- 
tham’s achievement—that he was the 
“prophet” of the age of democratic 
citizenship in England, the philoso- 
pher of the new industrial era, and a 
great democratic reformer of English 
law—is not, in the author’s view, 
sufficient unto the greatness of this 
thinker. 

For more important than these, 
and more significant for our own 
times and the future, is Bentham’s 
provision of a new, critical founda- 
tion for ethics—a contribution that 
is “almost universally contested at 
present not only in Germany or 
France, but also in England and 
America.” Dr. Baumgardt thus finds 
himself a man with a mission—to 
right the wrongs done to Bentham 
as an original moral philosopher, and 
to prove against prevailing critical 
judgment drawn from many different 
schools of philosophy that Ben- 
tham’s moral philosophy may be “of 
decisive consequence not only for 
writing the history of modern ethics, 
but also for any systematic ethical 
reasoning.” 

The ethical 


position which Dr. 
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Baumgardt attributes to Bentham is 
empirical, naturalistic, secular, he- 
donistic. The sovereign masters. pain 
and pleasure, rule men’s actions. and 
this hypothesis is claimed to be the 
only empirical hypothesis from which 
to launch a modern scientific ethical 
theory. Dr. Baumgardt insists that 
Bentham intended to hold this pri- 
mary belief as an hypothesis, not as 
the dogmatic universal law which 
has been attributed to him. Nor 
should Bentham’s position be taken 
to mean that. since pleasures and 
pains are the controlling factors in 
human choice, human beings can 
never choose benevolently, or in 
terms of remote and higher goods (as 
the martyr chooses to burn at the 
stake rather than desert the “good 
cause” in which he participates) . 
The author holds Bentham’s he- 
donism to imply that the choice one 
makes has some attractive hedonic 
tone, rather than that it is limited to 
“pleasures” devoid of concrete con- 
tent; nor, of course, is it limited to 
bodily sense pleasures. It is possible. 
then, on the basis of Bentham’s 
ethics, to make proper distinctions 
between relatively selfish and rela- 
tively unselfish 
both classes are “self-interested” ac- 
tions in the sense that they each have 


actions—although 


some compelling attraction for those 
who choose them. It is also proper 
to recognize, the author suggests, that 
Bentham’s famous “felivific caleulus” 
is not the mechanical and impractical 
measuring device that it has generally 
been taken to be, but only a fruitful 
suggestion of the kind of criteria 
which men employ, more or less im- 
pressionistically, as they deliberate 
about which of several alternatives is 
relatively more pleasant, or less un- 
pleasant. 

Of unusual interest is Dr. Baum- 
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gardt’s thesis that Bentham’s con- 
ception of a critical method in ethics 
is at the heart of his entire position. 
Bentham was incensed by the “misty 
obscurity” and pretended absolute 
authority of previous ethical philos- 
ophers. Bentham wrote: “The prin- 
ciple of utility allows of no such per- 
emptoriness, and requires, before any 
practice is condemned, that it be 
shown to be derogatory to human 
happiness. Such an investigation suits 
not the dogmatical instructor.” Give 
dogmatism but an inch of ground 
and it will trap man in a universal 
network of obligations, prohibitions 
and precepts, never answering the 
perplexed question: “Why?” 

The only principle. Bentham be- 
lieved, that is capable of satisfying 
the searching penetration of why one 
ought to do something is the 
“Greatest-Happiness Principle.” Thus, 
Dr. Baumgardt maintains that Ben- 
tham’s ethical method consistently de- 
mands a “reasoned ought” and that 
this presupposes Bentham’s funda- 
mental distinction between the “Cen- 


” 
sor, 


who offers conclusive reason 
for the “ought” he recommends, and 
the “Expositor,” who simply ex- 
plains what the law is, or what 
judges have already done. or what 
customs do in fact prevail in a given 
country. 

Dr. Baumgardt agrees with John 
Stuart Mill’s evaluation of Bentham 
as the greatest “questioner of things 
established . . . in this . . . coun- 
try”: and he thinks that Bentham 


arrived at his principle of utility as 
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the only fundamental axiom of a 
consistent theory of ethics, as a 
“Censor” should, after a deliberate 
examination of other moral prin- 
ciples. 

The foregoing points represent no 
more than an insignificant slice of 
the wide-ranging analysis provided in 
this study, and many important ques- 
tions are raised that will and should 
be argued in professional philosoph- 
ical circles. There are two features of 
the author’s method, however, that 
make it difficult, on an initial read- 
ing, to appraise Bentham’s real con- 
tribution to a science of ethics. First, 
the author’s extensive scholarship is 
employed to refute everyone who has. 
in his judgment, unfairly criticized 
Bentham. Here one detects the flavor 
of apologetics. In any event, the 
author’s habit of pausing in the midst 
of his own interpretation of Bentham 
to slash at the head of every dissenter 
impedes the flow of analysis. Sec- 


ond, the author is generally disposed 
to qualify what Bentham said jp 
favor of what he thinks Benthan 
meant, with the result that one is not 
always clear about what Bentham js 
really saying—or meaning. 

What concerns other than profes. 
sional philosophers, however, is that 
Bentham and his most recent inter. 
preier believe that a scientific ap. 
proach to moral values is feasible, 
and that such an approach can do 
more to unite all human beings than 
can anti-naturalistic authoritarianism 
or the modern skepticism that regards 
moral values as emotive (meaning. 
less) matters of taste. This approach 
to morality does indeed promise 
much for a humanistic ethics and 
democratic society. Therefore, those 
who accept the naturalist position in 
ethical theory will henceforth have 
to take account of Dr. Baumgardt'’s 
scholarly and thorough defense of 
Jeremy Bentham. 





All Characters, No Plot 


Socialist Thought: The Forerunrers, 1789-1850. 


By G. D. H. Cole. 
St. Martin’s Press. 346 pp. $5.00. 


THE IMMENSE literary output of 
Professor G. D. H. Cole has always 
seemed to me to be divisible into two 
major categories. On the one hand, 
when Cole and his scholarly ghost- 
writers set out to write definitive 
studies, the result is generally dull 
erudition, a scholarly seed catalogue. 
On the other hand, when Cole him- 
self takes pen in hand and briefly 
dismembers Auguste Compte or an- 
alyzes the complexities of Rousseau, 
the end result is usually brilliant, 
controversial and full of startling in- 
sights. To put it another way, Cole, 
like many other first-rate lecturers, 
is at his best in the short essay— 
one frequently has the feeling, in 
reading his longer works, that he 
himself has lost all interest in the 
subject under discussion after fifty 
pages and has turned the job over to 


Reviewed by 
John P. Roche 


his literary batmen for completion. 

Unfortunately, Socialist Thought is 
not a collection of essays, but the 
first volume of a major history of the 
subject that Cole has projected. It is 
a valuable book, but, alas, a dull one. 
Like a telephone directory, it is al 
characters and no plot, and, as read- 
ing, it is only slightly above the leve 
of the Manhattan directory. It is 4 
book which every library and studen! 
of socialism should have for refer- 
ence purposes, for Cole’s knowledge 
of the subject is immense and com 
prehensive. But any individual in- 
terested in gaining a good superficial 
knowledge of the subject should stil 
be referred to Alexander Gray's 
Socialist Tradition from Moses 
Lenin, for what Gray lacks in com 
prehensiveness he makes up in liter 
ary sprightliness. 
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An Earlier William Fa(u)lkner 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


The White Rose of Memphis. 
By Col. William C. Falkner. 
Bond Wheelwright. 542 pp. $5.00. 


Iv view of William Faulkner’s im- 
portance as a novelist, it is not sur- 
prising that an enterprising publisher 
has finally reissued a one-time best- 
eller by his great-grandfather. What 
is surprising is that Colonel William 
(. Falkner’s The White Rose of 
Memphis is a lively book and one 
that deserves consideration on_ its 
own merits. 

The setting of the novel is a steam- 
hoat, “The White Rose of Memphis.” 
making its maiden voyage down the 
Mississippi some years after the end 
of the Civil War. The owners of the 
new vessel wish it to acquire a repu- 
tation as “‘a place for pleasure and 
amusement,” and, to insure this, 
sonsor a peripatetic masquerade 
ball that is intended to continue for 
the whole journey. 

A masked company, the members 
of which are presumed to be dis- 
guised even from each other, comes 
aboard the boat and immediately be- 
comes the center of attention. The 
masqueraders decide that each mem- 
ber shall be obliged to “relate a 
sory consisting of events the truth 
of which are to be vouched for by 
the narrator.” The person in the 
mask of Ingomar is selected to be- 
gin, and most of the novel is given 
over to his tale. 

The story he tells is a sentimental 
conglomerate, full of the melodrama 
that we have come to associate with 
forgotten nineteenth-century _ best- 
wllers. It is a story of orphan chil- 
dren and rich benefactors, of inno- 
tent women falsely accused of dread- 
ful crimes, of a mistaken identity 
that seriously damages the hero’s 
reputation, and of a special train 
chartered to take the hero- to the 
heroine’s deathbed; and yet this un- 
Promising plot formulation — which 
's responsible for the widely held no- 
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tion that The White Rose of Mem- 
phis is a conventional Southern 
romance—is held in check by the 
author’s intensity. Through the de- 
vice of telling a story within a story, 
Colonel Falkner manages to tone 
down the hyperbole inherent in his 
theme, which might otherwise over- 
whelm the modern reader. 

Ingomar’s story, although it was 
based on a series of events that actu- 
ally happened to Colonel Falkner, 
was not intended as a realistic ac- 
count of the adventures of an aver- 
age man; it is rather a tale told 
through a mask, with all the devices 
of romance and rhetoric that the 
author can muster, of an idealistic 
man in a society only nominally 
committed to the ideal. This is a 
significant theme, for modern man 
as well as for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although Colonel Falkner has 
seldom been given credit for it. Ac- 
cording to Robert Cantwell, who 
contributes an introduction to this 
edition, even William Faulkner con- 
sidered Colonel Falkner’s novel to 
be “pure escapism—the men all 
brave and the women all pure.” 

But Faulkner oversimplified his 
great-grandfather’s book: Escapism 
it may be; pure escapism it is not. 
It is not inaccurate to say that Colo- 
nel Falkner’s men are all brave and 
his women all pure, but this is not 
necessarily a fault. Ellen Glasgow 
once asserted that the present Faulk- 
ner wrote of a world peopled exclu- 
sively by “heroes and monsters,” and 
there is a sense in which her stric- 
ture is true of the writings of both 
Faulkner and Falkner. (The “u” is 
a recent addition to the family 
name.) In the sense in which the 
generalization is true, it implies a 
moral bluntness in both writers, a 
failure to recognize gradations in 


moral shadings. This is not a defect 
in either man’s writings; it simply 
means that both authors are pri- 
marily moralists. 

Colonel Falkner started life as a 
poor boy from the backwoods; he 
became a railroad builder and a 
wealthy man: he was an officer who 
raised two regiments for the Con- 
federate Army; and he was eventu- 
ally murdered in broad daylight by 
a former business associate. His 
whole life was marked by an im- 
moral violence which, because it was 
unexpected and_ inexplicable, he 
could not ward off. Yet he was and 
remained a peaceable man who lived 
by the code of values accepted by 
his society. 

Insofar as The White Rose of 
Memphis is more than the conven- 
tional chivalric romance of the old 
South, it is because of Colonel Falk- 
ner’s ability to synthesize, both in 
his life and in his novel, two dis- 
tinctly separate worlds: the real 
world in which both he and his 
characters lived, and the ideal world 
of Southern code. This ability is 
accompanied by a flair for rhetoric 
and a feeling for comic invention, 
as well as by a somewhat awkward 
facility in the use of language. The 
combination does not make The 
White Rose of Memphis flawless, but 
it does keep it interesting. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Holds Communist Teacher Should 
Be Viewed As Political Agent 


The argument is being pressed (e.g., in the 
pages of THE New Leaver) by members of the 
teaching profession that a Communist is dis- 
qualified as a teacher because he cannot be 
“intellectually free.” This strikes me as a 
double-edged sword which could be turned 
against its wielders. 

There is no doubt that a Communist is in- 
tellectually bound by his ideology. But the 
same might be said of many non-Communist 
teachers, if we substitute for “ideology” the 
terms “frame of reference” “ 





value system” or 
“myth-complex” currently popular in academic 
circles. For example, take the history professor 
chained to a philosophy of history, the psy- 
chologist committed to a radical behaviorism, 
or the sociologist warshipping at the altar of 
Positivism. 

Probably my analogies are open to question, 
but I think the better argument to press is 
that the Communist ought to be disqualified as 
a teacher, not because he is intellectually unfree 
but for the adequate and more realistic reason 
that he is a political agent. We cannot, I 
think, hope to require that teachers be intel- 
lectually free of ideologies, under whatever 
name. But we can and should try to keep 
political agents out of the classroom. 

Urbana, IIl. Jay W. JENSEN 


Denies Pre-FDR U.S. 
Policy Was Isolationist 


Mary Francis Harvey’s recent review of Sir 
Alfred Zimmern’s The American Road to World 
Peace [THe New Leaver, May 11] leaves an 
impression that is essentially misleading. It is 
misleading with respect to America’s foreign 
policy as well as President Hoover’s role in 
world affairs. 

Even a casual study of the record will prove 
that, between the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919 and the advent of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, the United States Government was 
more active in international politics. than at 
any previous time in American history. Al- 
though the American people rejected the League 
of Nations, it was the United States that took 
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the lead in a series of disarmament conferences, | 


including the Washington Conference of 199]. 
22, in the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, and in 
various measures to effect world stabilization 
of currency and economic stability. 

Surely Sir Alfred and the reviewer of his 
book must know that President Hoover's pol 
cies cannot be justly described as isolationist or 
pacifist. It is a matter of public record that 
Hoover supported the League of Nations with 
minor reservations at the time when the Senate 
of the United States turned it down; it is alw 
well known that he advocated that the United 


States join the World Court, that he inaugu | 
rated the so-called “good neighbor” policy with | 
Latin America, that he tried to build up the 7 


instrumentalities of peace by arms reduction, 
and that he was responsible for the moratorium 
on intergovernmental debts. 

To blame President Hoover for failure to 
risk war with Japan over the Manchurian inci- 
dent is equally ridiculous. Hoover refused to 
use economic sanctions against Japan only after 
a confidential inquiry of the British Prime 
Minister revealed that the British Government 
would not support the United States should 
economic sanctions lead to war. 

Jersey City, N. J. Pror. Epwarp F. Wis 
Jersey City Junior College 


While my review did not accuse Hoover of 
“isolationism,” it did try to point out that good 
intentions do not constitute effective action in 
international affairs. 

Lest Sir Alfred be unfairly maligned: The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, like the disarmament con- 
ferences, embodied the tenets of what is com- 
monly known as “pacifism.” Sir Alfred describes 
the movement without using the word, and 
goes on to note that President Hoover was “t 
profoundly peaceable man,” opposed “in evel) 
fiber of his being to any action which might 
lead to American participation in the struggle 
of the Far East. In this view he had the 
support of the American people.”. Nobody we 
willing to fight aggression in Manchuria. 


After World War I, most. American policies 
had their worldwide repercussions, but this 
does not necessarily mean that the U. S. Gor 
ernment was more “active in international 
politics.” Hoover’s record of “internationalism 
is no better than that of his predecest 
Coolidge also “advocated” that America jou 
the World Court, and it was Coolidge who. ™ 
1928, opened the Sixth Pan-American Congres 
in Havana. But to Hoover goes the dubiow 
distinction of having signed the Smoot-Hawley 
Act of 1932, which topped off a postwar serie 
of restrictive U. S. trade laws. He ignored the 
petition of 1,000 economists who warned thet 
the Act would produce world depression. U. S. 
currency policies were then no more inter 
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Taft's Two Policies 


THERE IS A MYTH afoot that Senator Taft’s foreign 
policy and that of the Republican party are at logger- 
heads. When President Eisenhower flatly rejected the 
go-it-alone stand taken by Taft in his Cincinnati speech, 
the myth was reinforced. An examination of the Senator’s 
latest utterance reveals, however, that it reflects better 
than Mr. Eisenhower’s retort the true state of mind of the 
GOP—and, to some extent, of the Administration. 

The Taft speech, like Republican foreign policy, is 
contradictory. The Senator denounced the United Na- 
tions as unable to act against aggression; the fact is 
that the United Nations is the only modern international 
body ever to have so acted. The Senator called the UN 
action in Korea “abortive’—a rather grudging conces- 
sion that it did, after all, act; then he added that this 
resulted from the Soviet boycott of the Security Council, 
as if that were an accident and not the result of deliber- 
ate Soviet policy which adroit statesmanship took ad- 
vantage of. Finally, Mr. Taft declared: “I believe in the 
United Nations myself, but not as an effective means to 
prevent aggression.” 

Reading Taft’s speech, one is frequently inclined to go 
along with his critique of the imperfect UN. When Taft 
proposes a conference to amend the UN Charter, one 
thinks: “Here is a man out to make the UN more effec- 
tive.” And when, a moment later, he points out that our 
chief reliance has been on a “military alliance of the old 
type”—-NATO—one further thinks: “Here is a man who 
realizes that we must continue the old diplomacy even 
as we experiment with the new.” But then the Senator 
adds: “I have always been a skeptic on the subject of 
the military practicability of NATO”—and one begins 
to understand that, fundamentally, Taft is opposed to 
any form of international collaboration, new or old. 
He no longer attacks the idea of internationalism, but 
always its practice—just as no responsible Republican 
leader will argue against alliances as such, in or out of 
the UN, but instead will direct his fire at funds budgeted 
for such alliances. 

Discussing the position of Europe in the event of a 
Soviet attack, Taft appears again to be realistic. Says 
he: The Continent “would be almost impossible to de- 
fend in case of a sudden Russian attack.” But if it is 
impossible to defend, why does he recommend that its 
“defense . . . be undertaken by those who occupy Western 
Europe”? Surely, if the United States and Western 
Europe together cannot become strong enough to resist 
Russia, Europe cannot alone. The ultimate conclusion 
that seems to emerge from the Taft thesis—and this is 





down drastically all foreign aid as sheer waste. 


actually being practiced by the Republicans—is to cut | 





One of Taft’s arguments against defending Europe is | 
that it would be foolhardy for us “to fight Russia on | 


the ground.” Reading that phrase, one might deduce that 
Taft believes in air power, or at least in the Britain-as. 
air-base ideas of Herbert Hoover. But the Senator, as 
Republican Majority Leader, presumably will lead the 
Congressional fight to reduce the Air Force budget by 
$5 billion. In short, Mr. Taft is not in favor of defense 
on land or air. What this means, in the final analysis, js 
that he would, if he dared, practice toward Soviet Russia 
the appeasement policy he once advocated toward Nazi 
Germany. 

This attitude seems to be confirmed by Taft’s wistful 
longing for East-West trade. In his Cincinnati speech, 
the Senator sniped at France and Britain because “they 
are more than anxious to settle with Russia and resume 
as much trade as possible.” In the next breath, he reveals 
his own anxiety to do likewise: “It is pretty hard for the 
United States to claim the right to cut off trade channels 
which have existed for centuries.” 

Taft and the GOP want a league of nations but wil 
do nothing to build one. They want to defend Europe but 
will not take the necessary measures to do so. They want 
the U.S. to be strong but will deny the funds needed to 
make us strong. They want to meet Soviet aggression 
but will refuse to do so on land or in the air. 

Senator Taft concluded in Cincinnati with this ser- 
tence: “All that I can urge is two different kinds of tol- 
erance. .. .” What he really meant was: “All that I can 
urge is two different kinds of policies.” 


Hope in Guatemala 


THE FIRST BREAK in the nationalist-Communist co 
lition which rules Guatemala occurred last week, when 
thirty moderates circulated a petition aimed at destroy: 
ing the powerful influence of the Communists over the 
Guatemalan Government. The petition, interestingly 
enough, singled out as “traitors” to the Guatemalan Revo- 
lution not the Communists but three of their major 
stooges in the nationalist parties—an act which might 
presage the commencement of a struggle for control of 
those parties between non- and pro-Communists. 

The leader of the moderate “revolt,” Interior Minister 
Augusto Charnaud MacDonald, is not exactly a political 
paragon. The fact that one of the “traitors” named in the 
petition is co-leader with him of the Partido Revolucion 
ario Guatemalteco suggests that Charnaud is probably 
determined to secure sole control of the PRG for reasons 
of his own. In the past, Charnaud has not hesitated to 
make common cause with the Communists. Still, he is 
the one Guatemalan leader clever enough to outmal 
euver the Communists, and the fact that he has come ott 
openly to lead an anti-Communist movement from within 
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mean, unless Charnaud is forced out of office very soon, 
that he has at least tacit Government backing. 

The organization of a moderate movement reveals how 
deep must be dissatisfaction with the policies of Presi- 


| dent Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. The Ley de Reforma 


Agraria which he signed a year ago this month has cre- 
ated more problems than it solved, chiefly because it has 
been prosecuted in reckless fashion; while the expropria- 
tion of the United Fruit Company may have pleased 
extremists, it has not resulted in giving much land to the 
peasants or in raising agricultural productivity. The Gov- 
ernment’s pro-Communist policies have also injured com- 
merce and industry in general, and ruptured relations 
between Guatemala and every one of her neighbors. 
Hitherto, anti-Communism in Guatemala has too often 
been synonymous with opposition to the Revolution of 
1944, which promised much-needed, profound economic 
and social reforms; the Communists, on the other hand, 
posed as the Revolution’s arch-champions, and collabora- 


| tion with them seemed to be the “progressive” thing to 


do. Now, for the first time, Guatemalans are being of- 
fered a third choice: that of serving the Revolution and 
fighting Communism, both. Guatemalan aspirations can, 
in fact, be consummated only by adopting a middle 
course that rejects the extremes of reactionary Commu- 
nism and reactionary feudalism. 

It is too early to tell whether the Charnaud group is 
the real thing, so to speak. Too many Latin American 
liberal movements founder on the rocks of demagogy 
and opportunism. Still, whatever its inherent weaknesses, 
this one merits the support of men of good will in and 
out of Guatemala. It may, perhaps, represent Guatemala’s 
last chance to avoid totalitarian dictatorship. 


McCarthy Recruit 


THE McCaRTHY BANDWAGON is swiftly attracting the 
noisemakers of the lunatic Right, who thereby add to the 
reasons for maintaining a drumfire against the Wis- 
consin Senator. Latest to join the procession is the Rev. 
Edward Lodge Curran, early backer of the fascist dema- 
gogue, Father Charles Coughlin, and former columnist 
for Coughlin’s Social Justice. The noted Catholic his- 
torian, Theodore Maynard (The Story of American 
Catholicism), has described Curran as having “virtually 
identified social justice with Jew-baiting . . . and with 
a form of fascism.” 

Father Curran’s endorsement of McCarthyism should 
surprise no one. What is both surprising and shocking is 
the auspices under which it came: a communion break- 
fast for New York City firemen, at which he shared 
speaking honors with New York Secretary of State 


| Thomas Curran (no relative). We cannot understand 


| Why a person of Father Curran’s stripe was permitted to 


exploit such a respectable platform to air his views. 
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